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The Technique of City Management 
By R. W. RIGSBY 


The Conduct of the Successful Manager 


HE city-manager profession has devel- 
oped a technique that challenges the at- 
tention of every wide-awake student of 

government and stirs speculation as well as 
research into the causes underlying the notable 
successes in this field of service. This profes- 
sion has gained recognition and adoption in 
some of our larger cities, but its technique has 
been purified in the ferment of public opinion 
in the smaller towns of the United States and 
Canada. We shall perform a distinct service 
if we can glean from our experiences those in- 
tangible qualities that have spelled success. 

City Managers and Business Managers 

Throughout the history of the city manage? 
we have heard him likened to the business exe 
cutive with his board of directors. It was 
easy for the lay mind to understand that com- 
parison. The comparison of this form of gov- 
ernment with business organizations has quick- 
ened the pulse and brightened the hope of 
many discouraged citizens who had been the 
victims of unbusinesslike and inadequate mu- 
nicipal government. 

But after the voting comes the city manager, 
who must learn by bitter experience, if he 
does not already know, that the likeness of 
the council-manager form of government to 
business organizations is subject to a very 
broad interpretation. He finds a different re- 
lationship existing between the citizens and 
council than exists between stockholders and 
directors in the ordinary corporation. The re- 
lationship of the administrative personnel to 
the public and the council also presents a prob- 
lem which cannot be solved by searching the 
methods of ordinary business administration. 

This may account, at least in part, for the 
fact that there has been a labor turnover 
among city managers that in business would 
be viewed with alarm. And though we realize 
that several capable men have retired volun- 
tarily from the profession for reasons which 
did not detract from their qualities as city 
managers, the great majority failed because 
they did not possess those administrative qual- 
ities that are necessary to combine the in- 
fluences and hold the confidence of a com- 
munity. 


The successful city manager adjusts him- 
self to his position in a community with the 
least possible notoriety. He realizes that his 
duty as chief administrator of city affairs does 
not include his being a social lion or an object 
of curiosity. He approaches the necessary re- 
organization of departments and the handling 
of personnel with discretion and eliminates any 
attitude of radicalism or personal feeling. He 
is thoroughly human, is attentive, approach- 
able and has a broad understanding of human 
nature and its reactions. 

He forms friendships as a result of his 
friendly attitude. He expresses and responds 
to friendliness, but is quick to detect that false 
friendship which precedes a request for special 
service. He does not waste his energies seek- 
ing revenge for wrongs even though most un- 
just, but tries to eliminate from his thoughts 
all grudges before they become a burden and 
hindrance to his progress. Underlying all his 
decisions and in the solving of the many prob- 
lems of administration there exists a patient 
adherence to the principle of right, even though 
it may seem so easy to do otherwise. 

He is frank and ready to talk with newspa- 
per reporters, but seeks to impress upon them 
the news and not his personal connection with 
the news. He avoids strenuously newspaper 
controversies and seeks to correct wrong im- 
pressions without stirring up undue strife by 
If a manager has been 
conscientious and effective in his work and a 
community permits his work to be misinter- 
preted and maligned without refutation outside 
the personal refutation of the manager, then 


personal correction. 


it is quite evident that the community is asleep 
and neither deserves nor will hold the services 


of a good man. 


Relations With Department Heads 

The successful city manager must divide his 
responsibility among his department heads and 
should have confidence in those heads to handle 
their respective duties. He must avoid an atti- 
tude of suspicion and be a source of encour- 
agement. He should not assume the critical 
air, but attempt the attitude of interest, and 
he should make it genuine. The executive who 
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does not have a genuine interest in and sym- 
pathy for the men in the departments who 
come in contact with knotty problems or irate 
citizens is going to be hampered by a re- 
flected feeling of resentment from those em- 
ployees. He should have that poise and spirit 
of cooperation which elicits confidence on the 
part of employees yet will not permit liberties 
to the detriment of the service. 


In dealing with department heads and other 
employees he finds there is considerable to 
be gained by going often to their offices in- 
stead of being too much the center around 
which revolves the affairs of the city. There 
appears to be no good reason why a manager 
should practice the formality of having de- 
partment heads come at regular periods to his 
office for instructions. If department heads are 
not well enough trained to operate their de- 
partments, not only as one unit of city service, 
but in cooperation with other departments, 
without admonitions and directions 
from the manager, there is evident lack of tech- 
nique. Let the department heads assume re- 
sponsibility and show initiative. The manager 
is the oiler of the machinery. If he hasn’t it 
well enough oiled to leave for a month with 
confidence that it will run smoothly he will 
probably find that he has become a cog in the 
machine and it will sooner or later drag him 
down. The successful manager acquires per- 
spective by freeing himself as much as pos- 
sible from the routine duties of operation and 
is thereby enabled to coordinate more effect- 
ively the work as a whole. 


constant 


He does not argue with his various execu- 
tives. He gains nothing by useles arguing and 
He does 
not deal in the ordering business by sending 
executive orders to various department heads, 
but rather makes requests courteously and 
gives credit is due. The “fire 
eater” has no place in an organization and the 
manager who thinks in terms of putting over 
his ideas, regardiess of has 
measurably restricted his possibilities as a 


above all he does not have to argue. 


credit where 


consequences, 
success. 
His Program 

Some men well qualified in many respects, 
lave assumed the attitude as city managers 
that they should put over a progressive pro- 
gram, and have worked for this so intently 
that they find themselves out of tune with 


the community. They get so far ahead of the 
procession that they can’t hear the band. The 


successful city manager assumes an attitude 
of openness to suggesstion. He is glad to get 
the ideas of others. He analyzes the needs 
of a community and recommends with caution. 
He tries to be broad in his attitude toward all 
branches of public service and does not un- 
balance his administration by leaning so 
strongly toward one phase of service that oth- 
ers are neglected. We have had examples of 
this condition where fairly capable men be- 
came so immersed in their desire to develop 
certain phases of city service that they seemed 
to forget other phases, thus making unbal- 
anced progress. 


Relations With His Public 

He treats the public with courtesy and gives 
no cause for criticism because of the conduct 
of his private life. If he posts office hours 
he maintains those hours and so long as he’s 
in his office and is not engaged in a conference 
he will not refuse to see a citizen who requests 
an audience. He will not refuse to talk to 
anyone who has a legitimate request to make. 
The city manager who can get the other fel- 
low’s viewpoint and agree with him without 
sacrificing any material principle or poise, is 
an artist of the highest type. 

The manager must handle many perplexing 
problems with the public, either personally or 
through letters, and the successful city man- 
ager puts each problem upon principle and 
justice, not upon personal favoritism or per- 
sonality. If there ever was a snare and a 
delusion it is one where a city manager tries 
to settle problems on any basis except that of 
justice and equality. He must know neither 
wealth nor poverty in the distribution of pub- 
lic service. 


The City Manager and the Council 


The city manager, as the open channel be- 
tween the administration and the council, 
should keep that channel so easy of access for 
all inquiry and direction as to obviate the pos- 
sible tendency of council members to go direct 
to administrative officials with requests and 
directions that might undermine the very foun- 
dations of successful management. The suc- 
cessful city manager is always frank and hon- 
est with the council. He lets them feel his 
active interest in all affairs of the city. He 
recommends what he believes to be for the 
best interest of the city. He keeps the council 
members well informed as to important affairs 
but does not burden their minds with ordi- 
nary administrative matters unless they inquire 








concerning them. He gives the council ample 
time to consider all matters he may have rec- 
ommended and is particular not to insist upon 
his ideas. He realizes he is an administrator 
and not a legislator. 

He uses his right to speak at open council 
meetings with the greatest caution and holds 
himself to facts without dealing in personali- 
ties. He realizes his duty is to carry out the 
council’s policies with promp‘nes, courtesy and 
the preper attitude. He studies the council mem- 
bers and is able to anticipate their reactions 
to diffe ‘ent probieu.s. In this way the great- 
est progress can <¢ accomplished with the least 
effort. As much as possible, he will suggest 
the solution cf problems in such manner as not 
to embarrass members of the council before 
the public or to permit malicious misrepresen- 
tation. 

He gives the council credit for accomplish- 
ments in city progress. The same psychology 
occurs here as in relation to the administrative 
officials. He seeks to give credit to the other 
fellow. No man ever gave away half as much 
as he got back in return for patting the other 
fellow un the back. Why should a manager 
who is thoroughly conscientious in his desire 
to give service be envious because some one 
else gets credit for something for which he 
was only partially responsible. The 
ful manager assumes an attitude of gratitude 
for every thought or deed which promotes good 
government. Above all, he does not spend his 
valuable time trying to claim credit for him- 
self. 


success- 


His Attitude 
In his attitude of frankness and service to 
the city council the manager should maintain 
a poise and purpose which will leave no doubt 
but that he is guided by a code of ethics. And, 
if there is any deliberate action upon the part 
of a council which tends to pervert the form 


of government, the only thing for him to do 
is resign. 

As a matter of fact, the manager who has 
such an interest in his profession and in good 
government that he will resign before he will 
see either placed at a disadvantage is the same 
manager that is the most valuable in that po- 
sition. The manager who is fearful that he 
will lose his position is most likely to lose it, 
and the one who is ready to resign rather 
than be a part of perverted government gains 
in the long run. 

He is particular to maintain a cheerful atti- 
tude and one of genuine enthusiasm in his 
work. He does not let any one go away with 
the feeling that he has not had fair treatment. 
He never assumes the attitude of final arbiter 
in any matter for which he is not solely re- 
sponsible, but gives each citizen the idea that 
he can always appeal to higher authority. He 
takes time to explain why certain policies have 
been set and assumes no superior attitude. A 
city manager is a business executive and not 
a patronege player, and he holds himself stead- 
fastly to policies of equality to all and special 
privilege to none. 

Need of Broad Vision 

He must have vision and get others to see 
the vision. He must be confident of his ability 
to manage the affairs of a city, yet recognize 
his dependence upon cooperation and organiza- 
The nose 
in a bunch of figures or is immersed in a flood 


tion. manager who sits with his 


of details of city business will never achieve 
filled 


loses 


becomes so 
that he 
touch with the mental forces which control all 
His art- 
isan who builds the best service and facilities 
that the community thought will approve and 
stand back of. He is not a reformer to change 
the habits and customs of the people. 


the proper technique. He 


with material considerations 


communities. busines is that of an 
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| Smoke Abatement in Cincinnati 





, Success in Smoke Abatement Has Come to Cincinnati Through Suitable 
Regulations Consistently Enforced 


By GorpoN D. Rowe, Chief Smoke Inspector, Cincinnati, Ohio 





tle 





in Cincinnati properly dates back to Feb- 

ruary, 1906, at which time a little band 
of nine public-spirited citizens met and formed 
the Smoke Abatement league of Hamilton 
county. To the Smoke Abatement league is 
due the credit for the present anti-smoke or- 
dinances, the City Smoke Inspection depart- 
ment, and the Railways Smoke Inspection bu- 
reau. 


T's history of the anti-smoke movement 


Former Conditions 
Fifteen years ago if a stack was not belch- 
ing out great volumes of dense smoke it sig- 
nified that the plant was shut down. Letter- 


tors, one was heard to say, “You Cincinnatians 
don’t have to do anything to beautify your city. 
God has done it for you.” 

The topographical situation of Cincinnati 
makes a condition peculiarly favorable for the 














le- heads which carried pictures of factories invar- 
| iably represented the stack with a black plume 
SC of smoke trailing away from it, fancying thus 
‘a- to typify activity and prosperity. When a 
-h- Cincinnati visitor reached the brow of a hill 
in and turned to get a good view of the city, he 
found himself above what seemed to be a lake, 
ey with an occasional church spire sticking above 
re the surface. 
In the downtown streets, both in the air 
* and on the pavement, the soot swirled and ed- 
died. To see chunks of soot on the faces, GorDOoN D. ROWE 
shirts, or collars of pedestrians was so com- 
mon as to excite no comment. This descrip- retention of smoke. The main business section 
tion is not overdrawn. Compare these condi- of the city lies in a valley surrounded by hills 
tions with those of today, and note the benefit which help to retain the smoke and make a 
of the anti-smoke work. Our beautiful city hard rain or stiff breeze necessary to clean 
_ has emerged from her polluting envelope of the smoke out of the valley. Despite this na- 
St. smoke and, serenely enthroned on her seven’ tural handicap, one may now see distinctly 
ee hills, smiles upon the world. Many of our citi- across the city from hill to hill, a distance of 
fase. | zens do not properly appreciate the great na- from seven to ten miles. 
= tural beauties of Cincinnati. As an illustra- But Cincinnati did not emerge from the 
nt eeeeeaemienll 


tion of the esteem in which it is held by visi- 


smoke like a butterfly bursting its chrysalis; 
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on the contrary, it has been a slow and tedious 
process. The diminution of the smoke nui- 
sance has been gradual, but in direct ratio to 
the steady and constant growth of the feeling 
against it. 

The early stages of the smoke-abatement 
were handicapped by a lack of inspectors who 
were qualified by training and experience to 








have been many, and there are in our files 
letters of this sort from all sections of the 
country. 

The 1913 ordinance gave the smoke inspec- 
tors authority to require such furnace con- 
struction or reconstruction as would enable bi- 
tuminous coals of the highest volatility to be 
burned economically and smokelessly, and for 














INDUSTRIAL STACKS WERE FORMERLY THE WORST OFFENDERS. 


make recommendations for furnace changes 
and the installation of equipment that would 
save fuel as well as prevent smoke. This con- 
dition naturally did not help to gain the wil- 
ling co-operation of the steam engineers and 
firemen which was and is so essentially neces- 
sary to the success of the smoke-abatement 
work. In 1913 the ordinances were so changed 
as to make only practical engineers eligible 
to the office of smoke inspector; and since 
that time the decrease in Cincinnati’s smoke 
has been most noticeable. The co-operation of 
plant engineers has been hearty and generous. 
Each tries to prevent smoke, and each is proud 
of a clean stack. 


Smoke Inspection Procedure 
The policy of the Smoke Inspection Depart- 
ment is one of helpful co-operation. Our in- 
spectors, after careful examination of condi- 
tions, make recommendations as to furnace 
changes that will result in fuel saving as well 
as smoke prevention. The amount of coal 


saved ranges from ten to thirty-five per cent, 


according to conditions. The feeling of antag- 
onism that may have existed when the anti- 
smoke work was in the formative state has 
entirely disappeared, and now our advice is 
requested daily. In fact, ir 
for advice and information from other cities 


qui ies and requests 


several years smoke prevention efforts were 
directed mainly at the furnaces of power plants 
and locomotive boilers. 

At that time smoke from heating plants 
was considered a minor matter in comparison 
with the dense volumes of black smoke emitted 
from the stacks of power plants and locomo- 
tives, but persistent effort brings results and 
the steady pressure against the smoke nui- 
sance finally brought these violators under 
subjection. All large power plants were re- 
quired to install automatic fuel-feeding equip- 
ment and reconstructed furnaces were required 
in small power plants. Ignition arches and 
air-induction tubes were required in the fire 
boxes of all locomotives working in the Cin- 
cinnati terminal. 


Consequently conditions 


were eventually reversed and power-plant and 
locomotive smoke became a minor factor, while 
that from heating plants and residences becams 
and now is the major portion of the city’s 


sm°-ke. 


Railroad Smoke Problem 
The railroad yards, which were in former 
years at times so black with smoke that on 
numerous occasions it was necessary for en- 
gineers to stop their trains to get a signal, 
are now in a condition where lations are 


infrequent and of short duratior The agita- 
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tion against smoke caused the various roads 
entering the city to combine in the employ- 
ment of a Railway Smoke Inspection bureau, 
which co-operates with the City Smoke de- 
partment and the Smoke Abatement league. 
All of the locomotives that regularly work 
in the Cincinnati terminal are now fully 


equipped with smoke-preventing devices, and 
it is the duty of the Railway Inspection bureau 
to see that the devices are kept in order and 
to exercise general supervision over locomo- 
tive repairs. 


The work of this branch of the 











Two TYPES OF SMOKE PRODUCERS 


anti-smoke army is of great value in the puri- 
fication of the atmosphere of Cincinnati. 
Educating Locomotive Firemen 

After the smoke-prevention work got under 
way it became necessary for locomotive fire- 
men to learn to fire all over again, and having 
had the “no smoke, no steam” idea hammered 
into them, it was somewhat difficult to replace 
that absurdity with the fact that a clean stack 
meant more steam with less coal and less ef- 
fort. This was true even after practical dem- 
onstrations had been made by railroad officials 
and operatives under the direction of the 
Chief Smoke Inspector which proved conclus- 
ively that more tonnage could be hauled with 
less coal when the 
ment was used. 


smoke-preventing equip- 
Several years elapsed before 
all the locomotives were finally equipped as 
required by our code of ordinances, but today, 


of the nine hundred locomotives coming into 
or working in the Cincinnati terminal, there 
are less than two per cent violations. 


Residential Smoke Problem 


After the power plants and locomotives were 
cleaned up we directed our efforts to heating 
plants, including residences, and in July, 1926, 
an ordinance was passed regulating the instal- 
lation of heating boilers and warm-air furnaces, 
with especial attention given to chimney and 
flue construction. This much-needed ordinance 
is now bearing fruit; the owner is assured of 
a heater adequate for his needs and which will 
not need to be forced in cold weather, and 
thus produce dense smoke and waste fuel. 


Chimneys and chimney flues are required to 
be so constructed as to be gas tight, and each 
flue to which a heater is to be connected is 
subject to test before approval. Regulation of 
chimney construction, inspected during con- 
struction, and tested after the job is completed, 
are items which are invaluable to the home 
owner, as without doubt the chimney flue is 
a vital part of any home. Without a tight 
flue no heater will function properly, and when 
a home cannot be made comfortable it ceases 
to be a home. Flues are tested, after the mor- 
tar has had time to harden, by building a 
smudge fire at the base of the flue and, while 
the smoke is pouring out freely, covering the 
top. Leaks and defective construction will be 
plainly noticeable by smoke issuing through 
the sides of the chimney or into an adjacent 
flue. Defective flues are required to be made 
tight or taken down and reconstructed. 

Perpetual Vigilance Necessary 

The present comparatively clean atmosphere 
of the city of Cincinnati is due to a constantly 
maintained effort at smoke prevention. Many 
cities have spasmodic upheavals, where there 
is a great furor and determination to clean up 
the city. Such efforts do not avail much, as 
the enthusiasm soon dies out. It takes a 
consistent, persistent effort to bring results. 

We have for many years maintained a cam- 
paign of education, keeping the issue before 
the public by magazine and newspaper articles, 
lectures before various civic bodies, clubs, etc., 
and the people of Cincinnati have learned that 
smoke is an unnecessary, wasteful evil, one 
easily prevented by attention to the four car- 
dinal requirements of perfect combustion— 
air, temperature, time, and mixture. There 
must be a sufficient amount of air mixed with 
the volatile hydrocarbons being distilled off the 
fuel bed, at a temperature high enough for ig- 
nition and a rate of combustion low enough to 
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allow the air and gases time to mix. These 
principles obtain in any kind of a furnace, from 
a kitchen-range up to the largest power boiler. 
Efficient smoke-prevention work consists in ap- 
plying these four principles to individual cases. 
Reorganization and Police Co-operation 
After Cincinnati adopted the city manager 
form of government and Col. C. O. Sherrill took 


with our orders or recommendations in furnace 
construction or reconstruction always results 
in financial benefit to the owners, we have 
found it necessary in a great many cases to 
prosecute the owner for non-compliance with 
orders and the continued violation of the smoke 
ordinance. Sometimes the operators of plants 
fail to use the devices or equipment provided 














SUCH SMOKING IS A HABIT THAT CAN BE BROKEN 


the helm, the local smoke-prevention work was 
greatly accelerated. The Department of Smoke 
Inspection was made a division of the Depart- 
ment of Buildings and our force materially in- 
creased. This brought all the work in connec- 
tion with building construction under the con- 
trol of the Director of Buildings and, as smoke 
inspection is directly connected with construc- 
tion, the benefits are obvious. The city man- 
ager also made it incumbent on members of 
the police department to take cognizance of 
smoke violations as well as any other infrac- 
tions of the municipal code. By the manager’s 
order, the Chief Smoke Inspector visits each 
patrol house once a month and instructs the 
patrolmen in methods of handling smoke vio- 
lations. 
Essentials for Smoke Abatement 

Summing it up, all that is necessary for any 
municipality to do in order to clarify its at- 
mosphere and prevent the stupendous losses 
due to smoke and its effects (government ex- 
perts assure us that this amounts to three 
billion dollars annually) is to proceed against 
the evil with determination. An ordinance 
with teeth in it is required, along with sensible 
enforcement thereof by an experienced officer. 

The present flattering condition of Cincin- 
nati’s atmosphere has not been brought about 
without prosecution of offenders. While we 
prosecute only when necessary, such action 
has been necessary in several hundred cases 
in the past ten years. Although compliance 


by the owners. It is a pleasure to state, how- 
ever, that the cases requiring prosecution are 
fewer each year, and we intend to carry on. 


> 
>_> 





A Course in City Government 

The University of Cincinnati will start train- 
ing city managers this fall when a course in 
Public Service is offered for the first time. 
Students will be trained for municipal positions 
on the co-operative plan now used by the uni- 
versity. This will mean that they will alter- 
nate their academic work with regular city 
jobs. 

The course is under the direction of Dr. 
Gale S. Lowrie, professor of political science 
at the University. 
“public administration rapidly has been grow- 
ing more technical and that it presents many 
problems unique and difficult for which neither 
our educational institutions alone nor private 


Dr. Lowrie recognizes that 


industries afford adequate training or experi- 
ence.” He believes that the course will prove 
popular. 

Two sorts of public service are recognized 
and students will be trained for either. One 
is technical, requiring a profession such as 
law, medicine, accounting, or engineering. The 
other is non-technical in character. 


In three years the per capita fire loss of 
the city of Indianapolis has been reduced from 
$4.23 to $1.82 in 1926—a reduction of about 


21%. 
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The Examination of Sinking Funds 





An Outline of a Logical Procedure for Municipal Financial Officers to Fol- 
low in the Evaluation of Sinking Funds 





By DONALD C. STONE, Cincinnati Bureau of Municipal Research, Cincinnati, Ohio 


tration has shown considerable  im- 

provement during recent years, thus 
conforming with the general trend towards 
economy and efficiency in public administra- 
tion. Undoubtedly the number of cities in 
which corrupt practices have occurred in the 
control of sinking funds during the past dec- 
ade is quite small. On the other hand, the 
cities which can be arraigned for inefficient 
and haphazard management are many. 


TT: character of sinking-fund adminis- 


This step from fraudulency to what might 
be called “honest inefficiency” is readily ob- 
served in the evolution of municipal govern- 
ment in this country. The public will no 
longer tolerate the scandalous misappropria- 
tions and graft which tainted the municipal 
administration of the previous century. The 
initial phase of this reaction to corruption did 
not initiate effective government. Its attain- 
ment was inhibited by the failure, first, to se- 
cure competent and able men in public office, 
and second, by the lack of effective methods 
and technique. The second phase of this re- 
action has been quite pronounced during the 
past ten years. It is exemplified by the adop- 
tion of the council-manager form of govern- 
ment by scores of cities and by the gen- 
eral movement toward competency and econ- 
omy in municipal administration. 

Sinking Fund Administration 

Concurrent with this evolution, the number 
of cities which correctly administer their sink- 
ing funds has greatly increased. Yet there 
are hundreds of municipalities, particularly 
the smaller ones, which do not enjoy compe- 
tent sinking-fund administration. The install- 
ments which are placed in sinking funds are 
still frequently determined by approximation; 
many factors which affect vitally the size and 
frequency of these installments are not con- 
sidered. In many instances the authorities do 
not know if their sinking-fund provisions are 
too small or too large. Although actuarial 
science has long been found indispensible for 
similar operations in the business world, it 
has been too frequently neglected in public 


administraton. This may be due in part to 
the ignorance of public administrators. On the 
other hand, very little effort has been made 
to present to these administrators the -nec- 
essary information in a_ practical manner. 
Most of the available material relating to this 
subject has been academic and theoretical. 

When a public official is confronted by an 
entangled debt situation, his first questions 
will be: “Is there as much in the sinking fund 
as there should be?” and “Is the city going 
to come out all right when the day of reck- 
oning comes?” Often there is no city em- 
ployee who can accurately furnish this in- 
formation. The procedure outlined later is 
designed to make the securing of this infor- 
mation a simple matter. It is prepared in 
such a manner that a knowledge of account- 
ing and actuarial technique is unnecessary. 
In this manner, any public official can in- 
vestigate the condition of the sinking funds 
and insure that they are properly adminis- 
tered. With the use of this guide a complete 
analysis of any term bond is enabled which 
will insure that future installments of the 
sinking fund will be actuarially correct. By 
means of this guide an intelligent examination 
of sinking funds may be made which will not 
only ascertain the existing condition but also 
will enable a remedy of any inaccuracies or 
unsound conditons. 

Contrary to the opinion of many sinking- 
fund administrators, the  sinking-fund re- 
quirements do not always demand an annual 
recalculation. The task of recalculating the 
hundreds of bond series which exist in some 
of our larger cities would be an onerous duty. 
Yet, a cautious eye must always be on guard 
to insure a proper and healthy condition of 
the sinking funds. 


Sinking Fund Adjustment 
There are several ways in which adjust- 
ments in sinking funds may be made. Should 
the annual inspection of the sinking fund 
show that there is a surplus, two remedies 
are presented. If the excess is not consider- 
able, serial bonds issued by the city which 
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have been bought up by sinking-fund install- 
ments may be amortized. This is perfectly 
sound procedure. In cases where the surplus 
of sinking funds over requirements is large, 
a recalculation is advisable in order to re- 
store the funds to a proper balance and to 
distribute the benefit evenly over the present 
and future years. When recalculation is made, 
the estimated rate of earning should be based 
both on past experience and on the general 
outlook of the money market for a number of 
years to follow. There need be a weighing 
and balancing of money rates. 

Should a slight deficiency exist, and all in- 
dications are that the sinking fund will earn 
at least as much if not more than was fore- 
casted in the computation of the present an- 
nuity, then this deficiency may be ignored. If, 
however, the deficiency is considerable, due 
to misappropriations, inaccurate calculations, 
or an unexpected decrease in the return on 
investments, a recalculation of future require- 
ments is imperative. A balance might also 
be secured by immediately restoring the de- 
ficient amount by placing the item in the cur- 
rent budget. When the deficiency is excep- 
tionally large, refunding may be the best so- 
lution. 

The examination of sinking funds is best 
explained perhaps by tracing the examination 
of a practical example which embodies all pos- 
sible complications. That has been the at- 
tempt here. The procedure is traced step by 
step, with a full explanation of the correct 
solution for each of these complications. 

The Example 

For the analysis here, assume a bond issue 
of $100,000 for a new city hall, dated June 1, 
1920, for a term of ten years. The invest- 
ment of the sinking fund yields an income of 
3%%. (The experience of each city must de- 
termine the average amount of earnings from 
all sinking funds.) There is $40,690.50 in the 
sinking fund on June 1, 1926. Assume the 
examination to be made on this latter date. 
The fiscal year begins January 1. 

Objects of Examination 

1. To ascertain the amount of 
which should have been set 
till maturity. 

2. The sufficiency or 
sinking fund on the 
(June 1, 1926). 

3. The difference between the amount of the 
bond issue ($100,000 in this example) and the 
amount to which the present sinking funds 
will accumulate if invested to yield 3%%. 


“annuity” 
aside each year 
insufficiency of the 


date of examination. 


4. The future sinking-fund requirement (an- 
nuity to be placed therein) from the date of 
examination to the maturity date. 

General Considerations 

In fulfilling these objects it will be deter- 
mined if the provisions for meeting the bond 
obligation at maturity are based upon correct 
actuarial requirements. If the annuity has 
been incorrect, or if the return on sinking-fund 
investment wrongly forecasted (this being the 
only variable), or if the actuarial annuity has 
not always been placed in the fund, then there 
will be a greater or lesser amount in the sink- 
ing fund at maturity than the bonds outstand- 
ing. In this case a new annuity may have to 
be calculated upon an actuarial basis. 

The date chosen for calculating the future 
sinking-fund installments should be at such 
time in the future that the municipality will 
be enabled to make adjustments in the budget 
for the recommendations. Care must be taken 
to compare as of the same day the amounts 
that should be in the sinking fund and the 
actual holdings. 


Since annual annuities are paid into the 
sinking fund at the end of the bond year, 
it is easier to make an individual analysis 
by calculating sinking-fund holdings as of the 
anniversary date of each particular issue. If 
the summarized condition of all sinking funds 
of a certain date is desired, then the amount 
which should be in the sinking fund for each 
issue should be calculated in a fractional part 
of the year to include the interest accrual to 
that date. 
sinking-fund 


However, as the exact return on 

investments is a variable, the 
omission of this fractional interest accrual will 
not cause much inaccuracy. As sinking funds 
should be inspected each year, such fractions 
may be ignored. 

Steps of Procedure in Examination 

In analyzing sinking funds according to the 
following guide, the several steps should be 
arranged in giving the title 
of each step as the heading of the respective 
columns. In fact, the proce would be 
somewhat clarified if the particulars and cal- 
culations used in the 


columnal form 


dure 


example were set up in 
this columnar form. 
Titles and 
1. Purpose (or Name) of 
Bonds) 


Explanation of Steps 


Issue—(City Hall 


2. Date of Issue—(June 1, 1920) 

3. Term of Bond—(10 years) 

4. Date of Maturity—(June 1, 1930) 
5. Amount of Bond—($100,000) 
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6. Yield on 
(3% %) 
This is the return on the investment of the 
sinking fund. 


Number of Possible Installments—(10) 
This is the number of annual installments that 
can be paid into the sinking fund at the end 
of the bond year. Where peculiar state, tax, 
and budget laws exist it might be that an in- 
stallment on the first anniversary cannot be 
provided. Therefore, there will be one less 
stallment than the term of the bond 

8. Number of Elapsed Installments—(6) 

This is the number of times to the date of ex- 
amination in which installments should have 
been made. 

9, Factor to Accumulate to $1.00 at Maturity 

—($0.0852414) 

This is th> amount which set aside annually at 
compound interest at the end of each year for 
the number of years corresponding to the ‘““Num- 


Sinking Fund _ Investment— 


n- 


ber of Possible Installments’’ (Item 7) would 
produce $1.00 at the end of the bond period. 
This is ascertained from a sinking fund table 
Any standard annuity table will suffice. ‘“High- 
way Bonds,” Bulletin 136, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, contains tables which 
are admirable for these calculations. The par- 
ticular table for this computation is that which 


shows “the annual sinking fund which will ac- 
cumulate to 1 at the end of ‘n’ years.”” This 
is Table 23 in the bulletin just mentioned. Un- 


der the columnar headings, pick out the 342% 
interest column, run down the column until 
the ficure is reached which is opposite 10 years, 
the “Number of Possible Annual Installments.” 

10. Annuity to Produce Amount Due at Ma- 
turity—($8,524.14) 

This is obtained by multiplying the preceding 
figure by the amount of the bond in question 
(Item 9 by Item 5). If this amount had been 
set aside each year and the interest on it had 
remained constant, the holdings would exactly 
equal the amount outstanding at the mat irity 
of the bond. 

11. Accumulation of an Annuity of $1.00 at 
the End of Elapsed _Installments- 
($6.5501522) 

This is the amount accumulated by the invest- 
ment of $1.00 at compound interest. This is 
ascertained from the table which shows “the 
accumulation of an annuity of 1 per annum at 
the end of ‘n’ years’—Table 22 in “Highway 


Bonds.”” Under the columnar headings pick out 
the 31, interest column, run down the col- 
imn until the figure is reached which is op- 
posite 6 years, the “Number of Elapsed In- 


stallments.’ 

12. Amount Required in 
($55,833.12) 

This is obtained by multiplying the last two 

figures (Item 10 by Item 11). This is the 

amount which should be in the sinking fund 

if the proper annual annuity had been set aside 

and invested at 314%. 


Sinking Fund— 


An examination may he 
made for some other date than the bond anni- 
versary date as assumed. If the bond year is 
more than half over, the interest accrued for 
the elapsed half year can be figured into the 


amount required in the sinking fund. In such 
case the number of months elapsed between 
the last anniversary date of the bond issue and 
the date of examination should be derived. If 
this is over six months, one-half of the regular 
interest rate will have accrued to the amount in 
Column 12. This is then added on to determine 
the exact amount in sinking fund. Appropriate 
columns, numbered 12a and 12b, should be in- 
cluded in the chart in case this is done. 


13. Actual Amount in Fund— 
($40,690.50) 


This is the actual amount which the audit shows 


to be in the sinking fund at the date of exami- 
nation. 


Sinking 


This brings up a question. Sometimes there oc- 
curs one lump sinking fund account for different 
bonds or bonds sold at different occasions for 
the same or similar purposes. If an examina- 
tion is being made of a number of such bonds, 
it will be necessary to prorate the total] sink- 
ing-fund holdings to each particular issue. This 
is accomplished by using a ratio of apportion- 
ment for each issue. This ratio is obtained by 
dividing the “Amount Required in Sinking 
Fund” for each issue by the total amount of all 
issues required in sinking fund, that is, each fig- 
ure in Column 12 by the total amount of Col- 
umn 12. There will be as many ratios as there 
are different issues. When the total “Actual 
Amount in the Sinking Fund” (Item 13) is 
multiplied by this ratio, a product is obtained 
which is the amount due to the sinking fund 
of each issue. This issue is called the “Amount 
of Apportionment.” 

If this step must be made, two additional col- 
umns must be set up—1I8a entitled “Rate of 
Apportionment” and 13b “Amount of Appor- 
tionment.”” Therefore, 13b or the “Amount of 
Apportionment” is the “Actual Amount in the 
Sinking Fund” for each issue and, when this 
step is necessary, this figure will be used for 
future calculations 


14. Deficiency or Excess of Sinking-Fund 
Holdings—($15,142.62) 


This is the difference between the last two col- 
umns. (Item 13 less Item 12 or Item 12 less 
Item 13, according to which is the larger). A 
main column entitled “Difference” might be set 
up with “Deficiency” and “Excess” as two di- 
visions; at any rate, the amount should be 
clearly marked. 


15. Number of Unelapsed Installments—(4) 


This is the number of possible annuity install- 
ments which can be made before maturity. It 
equals the difference between the “Number of 
Possible Installments,” (Item 7) and _ the 
“Elapsed Installments” (Item 8). 


16. The Accumulation of $1.00 at Maturity— 
($1.1475230) 

This is the amount $1.00 invested at the time 
of examination of the sinking fund will pro- 
duce at the end of the bond period at com- 
pound interest. The compound interest table 
showing “the accumulation of 1 at the end of 
‘n’ years” (Table 21 in “Highway Bonds’) will 
give the amount in the 3%% interest column 
and opposite 4 years, the ““Number of Unelapsed 
Installments.” 
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17. Amount in Sinking Fund at 
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Maturity— 
($46,694.35) 


This is the which would be produced 
at the end of the bond period by investing the 
present sinking fund holdings at compound in- 
terest. It is obtained by multiplying the “Ac- 
cumulation of $1.00 at Maturity’ (Item 16) by 
the “Actual Amount Fund” 
13). 

In our example the examination of the sinking 
1926, just after the in- 
stallment for the previous bond year has been 
made. The next 
(June 1, 1927) will be in the coming fiscal year 
The budget for this 
Hence, 


amount 


in Sinking (Item 


fund occurs on June 1, 
anniversary of the bond year 


beginning January 1, 1927. 
coming has not 
the annuity which is now being installed in the 
If the 
install- 


year been made up. 


sinking fund (Item 10) can be changed. 


budget now in force provides for an 
to be made after the date of examination, 
this cannot be changed 
budget is This 
in our example if the examination 
and May 3ist. 
the this example, the 
analysis is that indicated by 
should a change in the 
be impossible, 


and 21 


ment 
the amount of 
till a 


would 


annuity 


new made up. situation 


exist 
between January 


were made 


not case in 


the 


Since this is 
step in 
22. However, 
nuity for the 
steps indicated by Items 18, 19, 20, 


next 
Item an- 
next installment 
must 


be included. 


18. Number of Possible Installments of Re- 
vised Annuity—( ) 

This will be one less than the “Number of Un- 
elapsed Installments”’ (Item 15). 

19. Accumulation of an Annuity of $1.00 Dur- 
ing Number of Possible Installments of 
Revised Annuity—( ) 

This factor is obtained in a similar manner as 
Item 11, the number of years shown in Item 18 
being used. 

20. Amount of This Additional Annuity In- 


21 


22. 


stallment at Maturity ( ) 

This is found by multiplying the factor in Item 
19 by 10, this latter number being the 
amount of the installment. The result is the 
accumulation of this annuity installment at ma- 
turity. It must be added to the amount in Item 
17 and placed in Column 21. 

. Revised Amount in Sinking Fund at Ma- 


Item 


turity—( ) 
This is Item 20 plus Item 17. 
Shortage or Excess at Maturity—($53,- 
305.65) 
This is the difference between the “Amount on 
Hand in Sinking Fund at Maturity” (Item 17) 
or the “Revised Amount” (Item 21) and the 
“Amount of Bond” (Item 5). 
If this amount is less than the bond issue, fu- 
ture annual installments must be made to the 
sinking fund in order to provide adequate re- 


demption for the bond issue. Should this amount 
than the bond has actually 
happened, a position of the present sinking fund 
holdings may be diverted elsewhere, or the ex- 
cess at the time of maturity may be utilized 
for other purposes. In the latter the 
left alone with more 


be more issue, as 


instance, 
sinking fund can be 
installments 
The 


no 
made 


procedure for diverting enough of the 
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fund holdings to have 


sinking fund at 


sinking 
amount in 


present the 
maturity equal to 
the amount of bonds will be shown in the steps 
indicated by Items 23a, 24a, If this 
is the the steps indicated 23, 
24, and 25 should these out- 
line the procedure found. 


23. Factor to Accumulate Matur- 
ity—($0.2372511) 


This is the amount which set aside annually dur- 


and 25a. 
by 
omitted, as 


case, Items 
be 


where a shortage is 


to $1.00 at 


ing the “Number of Unelapsed Installments” 
(Item 15) will produce $1.00 by maturity. This 
is ascertained from the same table used and 
explained in Item 9. In case the steps indi- 
cated by Items 18, 19, 20, and 21 are necessary, 
it is the amount set aside annually during the 
“Number of Possible Installments for Revised 
Annuity” (Item 18). 

24. Annuity Necessary to Produce Amount 

Due at Maturity—($12,646.76) 

This is obtained by multiplying the “Factor to 
Accumulate $1.00 at Maturity’’ (Item 23) by 
the “Shortage at Maturity” (Item 22) This 
is the amount which when invested at interest 
(314%, for example) will produce an amount 
equal to the difference between the amount of 
the bond maturing and the amount produced 
by the present sinking fund holdings, or Item 
22. 

25. Increase or Decrease in Annuity to Be In- 


stalled Annually in Sinking Fund—(plus 
$4,122.62) 
This the 
it has the 


and the amount necessary to set aside (Item 24). 


the 
(Item 


amount 
10) 


equals difference between 


been practice to set aside 


Two columns may be made of this; at least it 
should be clearly marked whether it is an in- 

crease or decrease. 
The following steps are necessary’ only 
should there be an “Excess in Sinking Fund 
at Maturity” as explained in Item 22, and it 


is desired to divert the excess at the present 
time. To find the amount of this diversion, 
it is necessary to find the required amount 
that should be in the sinking fund at the 
present time which at compound interest will 
equal the “Amount of the Bond at Maturity.” 
This will be subtracted from the “Actual 
Amount in Sinking Fund,” the difference be- 
ing the amount divertable from existing sink- 
ing-fund holdings. 


23-a. The Accumulation of $1.00 at Matur- 
ity—( ) 
This factor is derived from the same table and 


in Item 
interest col- 


in the same 
16. It is 
umn and 
ponding to 
(Item 15). 


24-a. Present Amount 
Fund—( ) 
This total amount of the bond should be divided 


manner as 
the 
opposite the 


was explained 


found in appropriate 


number of years corres- 


“Number of Unelapsed Installments” 


Necessary in Sinking 


by the above factor in 23a and the quotient 
entered in this column It is the amount in 
the sinking fund which will accumulate at 


have the 
equal to 
the steps 

If this 
tems 23, 
hese out- 
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Matur- 
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compound interest to a sum equal to the amount 


of the bond. 
25-a. Amount Divertable from Existing Sink- 
ing-Fund Holdings—( ) 
This is the difference between the “Actual 
Amount in Sinking Fund” (Item 13) and the 
“Present Amount Necessary in Sinking Fund” 
(Item 24a). 

In case no sinking-fund provisions were 
ever made for a bond issue, an annuity must 
be placed annually in the sinking fund, begin- 
ning with the first possible installment, which 
is sufficient to equal the amount of the bond 
at maturity. 

All of the objects of the examination have 
been fulfilled. If every bond issue is analyzed 
in this manner, the sinking-fund requirements 
and all necessary information will be ob- 
tained.! The above analysis shows that the 
examination and calculation of sinking-fund 
requirements are comparatively simple mat- 
ters and do not require the use of an involved 
and mysterious technique. By means of a 
simple procedure such as this article attempts 
to set forth, any public official should be will- 
ing to accept full responsibility for sinking- 
fund administration. 

'No attempt is made to suggest the charts, ledgers, and 
ealendars necessary for sinking fund administration. For 


this information, and for a very practical treatment of 
the subject as a whole, Chapter XIV on Debt Adminis- 


tration in A. E. Buck's ‘“‘Municipal Finance” is recom- 
mended. 

—.. 

>— 





Zoning Progress 

Over thirty million people, representing 
more than 55 per cent of the urban population 
of the United States, now have the protection 
afforded by zoning ordinances, according to 
results of a survey just made public by John 
M. Gries, chief, Division of Building & Hous- 
ing, U. S. Department of Commerce. The 553 
cities, towns, and villages reported as zoned 
on July 1, 1927, are well distributed through- 
out the country. 

Four cases, in which the principle of divid- 
ing the cities into districts or “zones” in which 
the use, height, and area of buildings are regu- 
lated has been upheld by the United States 
Supreme court within the past twelve months, 
have served to strengthen the legal position 
of zoning, according to a discussion of zoning 
and the courts by Edward M. Bassett, of New 
York, which accompanies the Department’s re- 
port. Mr. Bassett, who is a member of the 
Advisory Committee on City Planning and 
Zoning appointed by Secretary Hoover, also 
lays emphasis on the growing number of states, 
now amounting to twenty-two, whose highest 


courts have upheld comprehensive zoning ordi- 
nances. 

The remarkable spread of zoning, and its 
recognition by legislatures and courts, has 
taken place practically since 1916, when New 
York City enacted the first comprehensive zon- 
ing ordinance in the United States regulating 
the use, height, and area of buildings in vari- 
ous districts. 


Charter Commission vs. Amendments 

Under the above caption, the Citizens league 
of Cleveland (1307 Swetland bldg.) discusses 
the problem of charter revision in the Septem- 
ber issue of Greater Cleveland. The voters of 
Cleveland, it is pointed out, will be confronted 
at the November election with four charter 
ballots, in addition to the numerous other bal- 
lots on candidates and issues. Three will con 
tain the extensive charter amendments in- 
itiated by George B. Harris, Judge Carl D. 
Friebolin, and Harry L. Harris, ex-governor. 
The other will present the question of creating 
a charter commission, and the names of all the 
candidates for the fifteen places on the com- 
mission. 

The League believes that if the voters feel 
that Cleveland needs charter revision, the work 
should be done by representatives chosen for 
the purpose. 

This bulletin also contains a detailed analysis 
of each of the three proposed amendments. 


Nights 

Mrs. Sherrill, the wife of the city manager, 
announces that after he gets well she will make 
him quit taking the city’s work home with him 
at night. So that’s what he’s been doing! 
This is an unheard of thing in the public ser- 
vice. Cincinnatus has known public officials in 
the past who have not done their work even 
in the daytime. 

But it is not surprising to those who know 
the faithfulness of Sherrill’s character. Cin- 
cinnatus hopes Mrs. Sherrill will succeed in 
her determination to restrain her husband from 
doing the city’s work at night, and he again 
admonishes the civic organizations that like 
to drag him away from home at night to feed 
him with dinners which he is supposed to re- 
pay with speeches. 


They must let him alone.—Cincinnati (Ohio) 


H. M. Waite, former city manager of Day- 
ton, Ohio, and honorary member of the Asso- 
ciation, has asked that his address be changed 
from New York City to the Provident Bank 
Blidg., at Cincinnati. 
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San Angelo’s Municipal Laboratory 





Routine Testing of Milk and Water Constitutes an Important Safeguard of 
the Public Health 





By E. V. SPENCE, City Manager, San Angelo, Texas 


CITY, like an individual, cannot 
per unless healthy. Safeguarding the 
public health is, therefore, one of the 
highest duties of a municipality. In this par- 
ticular San Angelo has attained a measure of 
success that enhances nature’s gift of a cura- 
tive climate, an asset ranking with the city’s 


pros- 








E. V. SPENCE 


position as America’s largest inland wool mar- 
ket, the headquarters of one of the greatest oil- 
producing regions in the world, and the seat 
of a county which embraces more miles of run- 
ning water than any other county south of the 
Mason-Dixon line. 

As steps in maintaining strict sanitation, 
San Angelo tests its milk and water supplies 
daily in its own laboratory, makes tuberculin 





tests of all cattle within its limits and of all 
nearby cows in dairies that supply milk to the 
city. Health certificates are required from all 
food handlers, and the sterilizing of all dishes 
and utensils used in places serving foods and 
drinks is enforced. 
The Laboratory 

“San Angelo is one of the smallest cities in 
Texas, if not the smallest, to install its own 
laboratory,” said V. M. Ehlers, State Sanitary 
Engineer, late in 1925 after 
equipment. “There can be no greater safe- 
guard to public health. The laboratory indi- 
cates the farsightedness of your city officials 


inspecting the 


and denotes San Angelo’s progressiveness,” he 
added. Official recognition of the laboratory 
and its designation as a district laboratory for 
bacteriological tests by the State Board of 
Health followed Mr. Ehler’s recommendation. 

San Angelo’s laboratory offers free tests of 
milk and water submitted by any citizen. It 
tests for the county, without cost, water from 
any community threatened by epidemic. thus 
reciprocating the county’s co-operation in fur- 
nishing quarters for the laboratory until the 
new city hall is built. 

Samples of city water were formerly sent 
to Austin, nearly 300 miles away, for testing 
by the State Board of Health. Although the 
bottles the water reached 
the under the temperature 
at which it was shipped. The resulting analy- 
sis, accordingly, did not represent correctly its 
bacterial content under existing conditions. Wa- 
ter now is tested in the city laboratory daily 
and the existence of bacillus coli, which may 
cause typhoid, disentary, and other ailments, 
can be detected within at forty-eight 
hours, and often much 


were iced, seldom 


laboratory same 


least 
sooner. 

Laboratory Equipment 

The city laboratory equipment includes an 

incubator for all bacteriological a dry 

sterilizer for plates, dishes and other utensils, 


tests, 


instruments for sterilizing of any equipment, 
a Babcock tester for determining the percent- 
age of butterfat in milk, a still for distilling all 
the water used, together with various instru- 
ments to be found in any completely-equipped 
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laboratory. The original equipment installed 
in 1925 cost about $1000, but this has since 
been increased by various additions. 

The Laboratory Operator 

Our laboratory operator, Mr. J. P. Burden, 
is a graduate sanitary engineer who received 
special training for this work in the State 
Health department at Austin and later in the 
municipal health-department laboratories of 
Fort Worth and Dallas. Mr. Burden is in 
charge of our new $400,000 sewer system un- 
der the City Engineer. In this connection he 
runs routine laboratory tests on the effluent 
from the sewage-treatment plant to guard 
against the pollution of the Concho rivers. He 
also works as draftsman on our engineering 
projects. I believe this to be an ideal ar- 
rangement for any city contemplating facili- 
ties similar to those San Angelo provides. 

Water Testing 

Owing to the fact that San Angelo’s water 
supply comes from nerpetual springs, is im- 
pounded by three dams, and the lakes pro- 
tected from contamination, the tests seldom 
reveal the harmful bacteria. The discovery 
of any such, however, leads the water-works 
company tu use a greater amount of chlorine 
in insuring purity. The water is treated with 
chlorine gas before it goes through the pves- 
sure filters. Chlorination after the filtering 
process may be adopted later. 

Methods used in the city laboratory are 
those recommended by the American Public 
Health Association. In the water tests a so- 
lution containing a culture medium of predi- 
gested foods is incubated under a constant tem- 
perature, so that the bacteria increase as in 
the human body. If partial confirmation is 
not obtained in the first or presumptive test, 
the solution is incubated an additional seventy- 
two hours, the appearance of gas during the 
last period of the test being a positive sign. 

The public utility company pays a fixed 
amount each month toward the cost of the 
operation of the laboratory and in return re- 
ceives daily bacteriological tests on the city 
water. This revenue, together with the fact 
that the chemist is used in other departments, 
makes it possible to finance the laboratory out 
f city revenues. 

Milk Testing 

One of the most important accomplishments 
f the city laboratory is the testing of milk, 
the bacteria count serving as a check on its 
grades. The grade of each dairy is based on 
the physical conditions and its equipment, 
cleanliness being the prime factor. The grades 


are stamped on the bottle caps. Their publi- 
cation every three months also exerts a help- 
ful influence, since the dairymen whose prod- 
ucts grade highest are certain to derive in- 
creased business. 

Whether milk is free from dirt or other mat- 
ter is determined in a sedimentary test in which 
the fluid is forced under pressure through a 
felt mat. There are four other stages in the 
milk testing: determining the bacteria count, 
the specific gravity, the percentage of butter- 
fat, and the percentage of solids. The tests 
also reveal whether preservatives are used to 
lower the bacteria count. 

The gravity test in connection with the Bab- 
cock test shows whether the milk is watered 
or skimmed and acquaints the dairyman with 
the richness of his product. The purity of the 
milk can be established within forty-eight 
hours. The importance of such tests as shown 
by the tracing of sixty-three cases of typhoid 
to one dairy in a Texas city about two years 
ago. 

Milk is one of the few products not bought 
on a grade basis in many places, and the stand- 
ard milk ordinance and the laboratory tests in 
San Angelo grade the milk so that the public 
knows exactly what it is buying. Hotels, cafes, 
soda fountains, and other places selling milk 
drinks are furnished with cards bearing the 
name of the dairy or dairies whose milk is 
used, as well as specifying the grade. 

Sanitary Control Over Sale of Food 
and Drinks 


Insuring the purity of water and milk would 
avail but little if strict sanitation were not 
observed in serving food and drinks in public 
places. Accordingly, the City of San Angelo 
last November adopted an ordinance provid- 
ing that all hotels, cafes, restaurants, drug 
stores, and other public places where meals 
and drinks are served must sterilize in boil- 
ing water, or by some sterilizing method ap- 
proved by the city health officer, all plates, cups, 
glasses, saucers, knives, forks, spoons, and 
other utensils after being used and before per- 
mitting them to be used again. The water 
in which the utensils are sterilized must be 
changed every two hours. The ordinance fur- 
ther provides that napkins shall be laundered 
after each use. 

This city suggests sal soda, Wyandott’s, etc., 
as a cleanser, and “B.K.,” or chloride of lime 
as a sterilizer. Chloride of lime solution is 
prepared by first making a paste of twelve 
ounces of chlorinated lime and a small quan- 
tity of water, finally increasing the volume 
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to a gallon. This must be made once a week, 
and the addition of one ounce of this solution 
to a gallon of water gives the desired steril- 
izer. 

Other Public Health Measures 


The effectiveness of the accredited area and 
accredited herd plans and other measures for 
health protection, adopted since the writer be- 
came city manager of San Angelo in 1925, 
might be discussed at length, but this article 
is intended primarily to acquaint city officials 
elsewhere with the operation of San Aneglo’s 
laboratory and to show its advantages. 


No city or town can concentrate upon a bet- 
ter work than that of protecting the health 
of its citizens. Public-health work is as im- 
portant in advertising any town as are its bank 
deposits, its manufacturing records, its fine 
schools, and its churches. 


> 
— 


Convention Expenses 





Only 44 city managers definitely indicated 
on the convention return cards which they re- 
cently sent in just what part of their expenses 
were to be paid by their cities. Of these, how- 
ever, a total of 29 (slightly less than two- 
thirds) stated that all their expenses were to 
be paid by their respective cities. There were 
eight managers who were to have part of their 
expenses thus paid, and six who expected to 
pay their own. 


Knoxville’s Election 

With the favorable outcome of Knoxville’s 
local election held September 24, the city-man- 
ager plan achieved a notable victory and now 
faces a two-year period full of promise to the 
administration and to the city. 

In brief, the election resulted in a city coun- 
cil having eight members definitely for the ad- 
ministration, two for the Taxpayers league, 
and one independent. 

The following men were elected councilmen 
at large: Gen. James A. Fowler, former asst. 
attorney general of the United States; H. D. 
Blanc, manufacturer; T. A. Wright, a popular 
young lawyer who is director in a large num- 
ber of corporations; George H. Smith, jeweler; 
James A. Trent, printer and union-labor rep- 
resentative. All were candidates of the ad- 
ministration group. 

Lee C. Monday and O. P. Sterling were re- 
elected from the First Second districts 
respectively, while Joe Vasey and John Mor- 
gan were elected on the Citizen’s ticket in the 
Third and Fourth. In the Fifth, Dr. E. A. 


and 
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Guynes, a former Taxpayers league candidate, 
was re-elected. Dr. Guynes has proved a good 
councilman, however, and his election is satis- 
factory to the administration. 





Atlantic City is building a new municipal 
convention hall, a $10,000,000 giant auditorium 
that will seat 46,000 people. When completed 
next summer, it will far surpass any other 
similar indoor gathering place in the world, 
It will have a colossal stage with a depth of 
50 feet and a proscenium arch 120 feet in 
width. The is being designed for 
automobile storage, and 21 are pro- 
vided for on its street 


basement 
stores 


frontages. 


City Manager Plan Featured 

A survey on the city-manager plan of mv- 
nicipal government to consist of six articles 
is being made by the Christian Science Mon- 
itor. These will deal with the accomplishments 
of the plan in small cities, the benefits of the 
plan in cities of medium size; a similar dis- 
cussion applied to large cities, a study of the 
cities that have abandoned the plan, and prob- 
ably a comparison with 
ments in foreign cities. 


municipal govern- 


City Manager Bulletin Reprinted 

After being out of print for a number of 
years, Volumes I, II, and III of the City Man- 
ager Bulletin, originally issued in mimeo- 
graphed form during 1919, 1920, and 1921, 
respectively, have reprinted in similar 
form and bound into letter-size volumes. 

Those of who entered 
the profession in recent years have never had 
opportunity to peruse these interesting pages. 
The somewhat informal nature of the “Bulle- 
tin,” as compared with our present magazine, 
encouraged an editorial tone rather more in- 
timate and, we feel, of correspondingly greater 
attraction. Certainly the pages of this first 
printed medium of contact circulated by the 
Association among its members are far from 
being dry reading. 

These three volumes in their present more 
attractive form are available to those affiliated 
with the Association at $2.50 a copy, or $7 
for the set of three. To non-members the 
price is $4 a copy, or $10 for the set of three. 


been 


our managers have 





A Bureau of Municipal Research and In- 
formation is being established at the Univer- 
sity of Florida at Gainesville, under the aus- 
pices of the Department of History and Po- 
litical Science. 
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Rigby’s Paper Printed 

In response to an insistent demand that the 
paper on “The Technique of City Manage- 
ment” presented by City Manager R. W. 
Rigsby at the convention be printed at once, 
this very valuable contribution is being sent 
out as a supplement to this issue of Public 
Management. It will appear again in the pro- 
ceedings of the convention to be printed in the 
March issue. Those desiring additional copies 
of this supplement may obtain them from the 
Association at 25c each. 

Concerning this paper one city manager 
writes that “to my mind that was the finest 
expression of professional ideals translated 
into practical application that I have ever 
been fortunate enough to listen to, and I in- 
tend to make it a point that each of our coun- 
cilmen shall read it, as well as a few other citi- 
zens whom I think it might possibly benefit.” 


Chief Hopkins 

City Manager Hopkins recently became “Bi- 
ta-pu-ta” or “Flying Eagle,” a chief of the 
Blackfoot nation, and did a war dance with 
his warriors and squaws right on the city hall 
steps. 

It was Princess Dawn Mist who placed the 
huge feathered head-dress about the city man- 
ager’s head. And it was Chief Weasel Tail of 
the Kaina or Blood Indian Tribe, who placed 
red war paint in spots in the city manager’s 
face and pronounced him a member of the na- 
tion. 

The title “Flying Eagle’ was bestowed on 
Hopkins because of his recent airplane flight 
to New York. He promised his brother In- 
dians that he would fly to Glacier National 
Park and Waterton Lakes National Park, their 
home, within a few years. 

The Indians were on their way to the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad’s Centenary Exhibition 
and Pageant at Baltimore. 

Municipal Airports in Illinois 

The Illinois Municipal league has just is- 
sued its Bulletin 10 on the subject “Municipal 
Airports.” This publication is in mimeographed 
form, but carries a small printed reproduction 
of a map showing the various air transport 
routes now operated, as well as those contract 
routes awarded or advertised. 

The contents of this bulletin include: (1) A 
summary of the general movement, made up 
of extracts from current magazine and news- 
paper articles; (2) a discussion of the move- 
ment in Illinois, being pertinent selections from 


the editorial pages of various Illinois news- 
papers; and (3) a list of references pertinent 
to this topic. 

It is reported that there are now approxi- 
mately 865 airports and intermediate landing 
fields of permanent character already estab- 
lished in cities of the United States, with 
nearly 200 others now considering the estab- 
lishment of municipal airports. 

An airport is defined as a “locality, either 
water or land, adapted for landing or taking- 
off of aircraft and which provides facilities 
for shelter, supplies, and repairs of aircraft, 
or a place used regularly for the receiving or 
discharging of passengers or cargo by air.” 
Intermediate landing fields have been defined 
as “fields located approximately thirty miles 
apart, along civil airways, and marked for 
identification by a white circular marker, fifty 
feet in diameter, and runway indicators.” 


Greensboro Mapped 

In an attractive publication entitled “Report 
of the Geodetic, Topographic and Block Sur- 
vey of Greensboro, N. C.,” the report of R. H. 
Randall Company, geodetic and topographical 
engineers of Toledo, Ohio, is presented in con- 
venient form for study and reference. 

The body of the report describes the meth- 
ods of doing the work and explains the use 
of the survey data. An envelope bound into 
the book contains a large map of Greensboro, 
showing block-survey' sheets, triangulation 
stations, bench marks, and semi-permanent 
points in the precise-traverse scheme. 

To quote City Manager P. C. Painter: “Un- 
til this map was made, Greensboro was build- 
ing a city without a plan of the site, a method 
just as costly proportionately in mistakes as 
attempting to construct a great building with- 
out a plan. We now have a map that will 
compare favorably with that of any progres- 
sive city in the country.” 


California Managers Meet 

The California City Managers association 
met jointly in September with the League of 
California Municipalities. At this meeting 
City Manager R. M. Dorton of Monterey was 
elected president of the California association, 
City Manager J. W. Charleville of Glendale, 
vice-president, and Mr. J. H. Jameson, assis- 
tant to the city manager at Berkeley, secre- 
tary. 

It is planned to hold a semi-annual conven- 
tion of the association at Monterey sometime 
next January. 
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BY THE WAY 


WHAT THE PREss IS SAYING ABOUT THE CITY MANAGER PLAN 














Any city wishing to rid itself of a riddle- 
solving contest every four years should adopt 
the charter form of government and the city 
manager. An outstanding factor in favor of 
the city manager is that he is not going to 
leave the city in a mess of unsolved problems 
after two or four years, for his job is perma- 
nent so long as his work is satisfactory. A 
competent city manager builds for the future. 
He lays his plans ten, fifteen, and twenty years 
ahead and he knows that no one is to succeed 
him and upset the basket of plans at a crucial 
period. 

Of course, the city manager must be effi- 
cient. He must have a competent board of 
councilmen behind him. He must have the 
confidence of the people. To gain these things, 
a city manager must keep the populace con- 
stantly informed as to what he is doing.— 
Burlingame (Calif.) Star. 

As in assumed the 
[city-manager ] 
of financial disaster. 
cilmen usually write with red 
(Wash.) Municipal News. 


instances they 
form when in the extremity 


many 


As financiers city coun- 
ink.—Seattle 


Politics can be kept out of the plan, if 
that be the will of the voters, but politics can 
get into it as readily as into any other plan 
if the voters leave the thing to operate itself— 
which is to say, fall asleep upon it in the fat- 
uous belief that the system is automatically 
virtuous and can’t go wrong on any account. 
Lafayette (Ind.) Democrat. 


The people have come to regard their mu- 
nicipal government as a larger business in- 
stitution that should be conducted in accord- 
ance with business principles, and that calls 
responsible alone to 
council 


for a business manager 
the appointive 
chosen by the people to serve as directors of 
the corporation.—Denison (Tex.) Herald. 


power lodged in a 


No one man can move a city forward, 
whether he be a railroad genius or a city 
manager. 

Let’s make the fine phrase 


and “co-operation” mean something more than 


“civic spirit” 


a catch phrase on which to turn an election 
or an excuse on which to raise taxes. 

If you expect your city government to work, 
you must realize that cannot buy 
without approval of their masters, nor city 
officials operate without the intelligent inter- 
est and understanding of their electors.—The 
Cleveland (Ohio) Press. 


servants 


The city-manager plan is an indisputable 
It is operating smoothly here and the 
citizenship as a whole is well satisfied. Com- 
pare the present government of the city with 
those of past years, or with the governments 
of other cities of the state still hobbling along 
under the commission or council 


success. 


plan, and 
you will be proud of El Reno for her forward 
step in this respect.—El Reno (Okla.) Amer. 
ican 





The day must come when American cities 
will get down to a strict business basis, and 
stay there. When that day comes efficiency 
will be sought, even though it should be neces- 
sary to comb the entire country for the type 
of man needed for City Manager or for direc- 
tion of any one of the important departments 
of the municipality’s business. It is conceiv- 
able that the able man may be found near at 
hand. But the field for selection is as large 
as the republic, and cities need make no mis- 
take in their choice of servants. 

The fact must be recognized that the highly 
competent public servant will have to be ade- 
quately compensated. But that, too, will have 
to be made possible, if cities are to function 
as they should. The near future will probably 
yield intensive and special training for Amer- 
icans who will enter into the service of the 
American cities. And why 
educated for other Management 
and direction of the affairs of cities is des- 


not? Men are 


professions. 


tined to become a profession.—Dallas (Texas) 


Journal. 


The city manager, under the system that 
will go into effect when the commission plan 
is inaugurated, would be authorized to make 


an estimate of the number of mops, for ex- 


ample, likely to be needed in the various city 
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departments during a year or any specified 
time. He can buy in job lots a supply for the 
whole city and keep the mops on hand to be 
apportioned as needed. That method will apply 
to all supplies needed in the city. At present 
the purchasing agent is not authorized to have 
on hand even a stock of lead pencils for dis- 
tribution as required. The plan now in force 
undoubtedly is wasteful, but the for 
it lies largely in the law. The city manager 
should be able to effect a very important sav- 


blame 


ing by reason of the more businesslike methods 
he will be empowered to adopt.—Indianapolis 
(Ind.) Star. 


Yes, Gastonia is delighted with its form of 
government and the manner in which it is fun- 
ctioning. It is the city 
manager form of government as it is exempli- 
fied here.—Gastonia (N. C.) Daily Gazette. 


thoroughly sold on 


There 
management, and perhaps more who contend 
that the council or the commission, whatever 
term may be applied to the governing body, is 
the proper agent to run a city, but the fact 
is as plain as day that citizens are giving much 
more attention to the running of their mu- 
nicipalities than ever before, and it would not 
take much urging for some of them at least 
to try out the manager plan. That condition 
Easton at this minute. There are 
more advocates of a city-manager system to- 
day than at any time since the plan came into 
use, and it would be a wise man who could 
guess the result if the question went to a vote 
of the people at the forthcoming election. 
Facts and figures which appeared in the Ex- 
press last evening on the cost of operating the 
city opened the eyes of many taxpayers, and 


are many sincere advocates of city 


obtains in 


they are asking the pertinent question: 
Are we getting our money’s worth under 
the present system?—Easton (Pa.) Post. 


-™ 
_ 








An Expression From Union Labor 

Campaigning for the city-manager plan in 
Cleveland, W. G. Lee, national president of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen said. 

“I have personally investigated how the 
city manager plan has worked out in Dayton. 
I have asked railroad men about it. I don’t 
see how any workingman can oppose the plan 
after investigating it. 

“I see nothing undemocratic in having the 
city manager selected by the commissioners. 
A city manager doesn’t rule anybody. He 
doesn’t pass any laws. He doesn’t determine 
any public policies. 
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I’m for the city-manager plan because it 
makes posible the elimination of politics from 
public business and that means better govern- 
ment and lower taxes.”—Tulsa (Okla.) Trib- 
une 


Thinking Ahead 

The capacity to think ahead—to plan for 
the future—is, therefore, an essential of the 
executive. Planning for the future is impera- 
tive if normal consistent growth is to be ob- 
tained. A future aim is a peg that holds the 
string of effort in a straight line.—Harold 
Whitehead in “Problems of the Executive.” 








A Novel Idea 

“Satisfaction or your money back” seems to 
be the motto of a certain city health-officer 
in New Jersey. 

He has computed that ths local tax to cover 
his services is about one cent per capita, and 
he keeps a pile of pennies on his desk so that 
when a critic calls he can hand the visitor 
one as “your contribution toward my salary.” 


New York City has recently put into oper- 
ation a fleet of Butler Vacuum Street Sweepers 
manufactured by The Butler Manufacturing 
company of Cleveland, Ohio. 

The City of New York purchased three of 
these machines over three years ago and as 
a result of their satisfaction of the operation 
of these they recently have put a large fleet 
of these machines in operation. The machines 
work during the day; some of them cleaning 
the down town sections of New York City. 
Commissioner A. A. Taylor has found the dust- 
feature of the Butler Vacuum Street 
Sweeper unique and efficient. 


less 


These devices do not require water to lay 
the dust and are dustless in operation. Each 
sweeper cleans approximately 80,000 to 100,- 
000 square yards each day. The principle of 
operation is very similar to the well known 
popular electric house vacuum sweeper. They 
have a large revolving specially constructed 
broom which kicks up all of the heavy debris 
onto an inclined belt conveyor. The dust is 
sucked up by a powerful fan and is filtered 
through a series of vacuum tubes. 

In addition to New York City, many large 
and small cities throughout the country are 
adopting this device. 

The manufacturers claim a much lower oper- 
ating cost. 
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Municipal Data 

From one of our city-manager cities re- 
cently a number of departmental heads were 
sent out on trips of inspection through the 
principal cities of the country to make investi- 
gations of municipal practices in these cities 
in order to determine where the methods em- 
ployed in the local departments might be im- 
proved upon. 

The motive of this policy was good and 
probably the benefits derived were sufficient to 
justify the time and expense incident to these 
trips, but it seems that the cost and incon- 
venience of this method of getting informa- 
tion on city-management problems might be 
largely avoided by the employment of co- 
operative methods. 

Every city has its ways of doing things, 
many of which are novel and economical and 
which could be advantageously employed in 
the next city. What those interested in ef- 
ficient city administration now lack, and we 
are thinking particularly of our city man- 
agers, is some sort of central clearing house 
on municipal information to which they could 
turn with confidence to obtain the best prac- 
tices along each line of work. 

No such clearing house exists. There are 
many valuable sources of information—alto- 
gether too many. Few men have the infor- 
mation nor the time to consult all of them— 
far greater centralization and more compre- 
hensive methods and resources are needed to 
create such a storehouse of administrative 
data as we have in mind. It is true that in 
the office of the executive secretary we have 


a municipal library and much information of 
value to our members, but it is not the com- 
prehensive collection of data that would be 
required to meet the need satisfactorily. While 
much information is sent out, this service is 
not organized or manned for quick, efficient, 
and comprehensive service, nor do we have 
the money available to cover the cost of such a 
service. 

Costly though it would be to co-ordinate the 
information obtained by research 
throughout the country, to carry on first-hand 
research in progressive cities (most city man- 
agers are too busy to tell the world about 
the advantages of their local methods and 
policies), and to build up a comprehensive 
reference library, measured by the cumulative 
savings that could be made in our cities if 
such an information service were available, 


being 


the relative expense of providing it seems 
trivial indeed. 


Convention Attendance 

Analysis of our registration list at the an- 
nual convention held last month at Dubuque 
brings out some interesting and encouraging 
facts. 

The total registered attendance at the con- 
vention was 175, and of these 78 were city 
managers. There seems to be an increase in 
the number of managers who see the wisdom 
of bringing their wives along to these con- 
ventions—at Dubuque there were 26 of these 
managers of managers registered, and much 
enjoyment was added to this meeting by their 
presence. 

It is interesting, also, to note the geograph- 
ical distribution of the homes of the city man- 
agers present. Of the 34 states having rec- 
ognized city-manager governed cities, 24 were 
represented at Dubuque. Canada this year 
had but one city manager present. 

The growing interest of commercial firms 
in the city-manager group was indicated by 
the presence at this convention of seven com- 
mercial representatives. 


The Convention Picture 

Gloss prints of the group photograph of the 
delegates who attended the 14th annual con- 
vention of the International City Managers’ 
Association at Dubuque may be obtained for 
75e each. Orders for pictures should be ad- 
dressed to Mr. C. E. 
Dubuque, Iowa. 


Douglas, City Manager, 
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The International City Managers’ Association 


President 
John N. Edy, City Manager, Berkeley, Cal. 
Vice-Presidents 
F. R. Buechner, City Manager, Gladstone, Mich. 
oO. A. Kratz, City Manager, Astoria, Ore. 
W. P. Hunter, City Manager, Roanoke, Va. 
Executive Secretary 
John G. Stutz, Lawrence, Kansas 
Executive Committee 
Association Officers and Past Presidents as follows: 
Charles E. Ashburner, City Manager, Stockton, Cal. 
Ossian E. Carr, City Manager, Ft. Worth, Texas 
C. M. Osborn, City Manager, Kenosha, Wis. 


Harrison G. Otis, City Manager, Rocky Mount,N. C. 
Fred H. Locke, City Manager, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Association Headquarters and Office of the Executive 
Secretary, Lawrence, Kansas, U. S. A. 


Applications for Active Membership 

William A. Smith, City Manager, Dunedin, 
Florida. The application of William A. Smith, 
city manager of Dunedin, Florida, recom- 
mended by Eugene Masters, city manager of 
St. Augustine, Florida, and B. J. Horne, city 
manager of Ft. Lauderdale, Florida, has been 
received. Mr. Smith was appointed city man- 
ager of Dunedin on July 1, 1926. He was 
born in 1890. His experience has been chiefly 
in engineering. He served the engineering 
department of Petersburg, Va., and the United 
Fruit Company of Panama, as surveyor and 
draftsman, H. M. Field, contracting engineef, 
as assistant, worked as_ superintendent in 
U. S. cantonment construction, and served in 
the U. S. Army in various positions grading 
from private to Captain of Engineers. Fol- 
lowing the war, he spent a short time in pri- 
vate practice, and served the Harrison Con- 
struction Co. as resident engineer on construc- 
tion. From 1922 to 1925 he served the City of 
Petersburg, Va., first as city engineer and 
then as director of public safety. 

New Associate Members 

John H. Ames, City Manager, Ames, Iowa. 
Mr. John H. Ames, city manager of Ames, 
lowa, was appointed August 1, 1927. He was 
born in 1887, and is a civil-engineering gradu- 
ate of Iowa State College. Mr. Ames has 


served the Iowa State Highway Commission 
continuously since his graduation from college 
in 1911, and since 1915 has been in charge of 
the bridge department. 


George R. Young, Village Manager, Glencoe, 
Illinois. Mr. George R. Young, village man- 
ager of Glencoe, Illinois, was appointed July 
1, 1927. He was born in 1885, and is a civil- 
engineering graduate of the University of 
Michigan. His fifteen years of engineering 
experience include surveying and inspection 
work with the U. S. Engineers and with the 
Milwaukee Sewage commission, a year with 
Klug and Smith Company as field engineer 
and assistant superintendent, and then seven 
years with the Milwaukee Sewage commission 
again as assistant engineer. 

Michael Roseberry, City Manager, Newton, 
Kansas. Mr. Michael Roseberry, city man- 
ager of Newton, Kansas, was appointed in 
April, 1927. He was born in 1877, and at- 
tended Fairmount College, now the Univer- 
sity of Wichita. Mr. Roseberry came to his 
present position as city manager from the 
Sedgwick Company with whom he was em- 
ployed for about eleven years as highway en- 
gineer. 

Wesley B. Orr, City Manager, Manistique, 
Michigan. Mr. Wesley B. Orr, city manager 
of Manistique, Michigan, was appointed Au- 
gust 1, 1927. He was born in 1888, and is 
a civil engineering graduate of the University 
of Michigan. His engineering experience in- 
cludes a season as highway inspector, and sev- 
eral years each with the Detroit United rail- 
way and the State Highway department. 

New Subscribers to the Association 

H. W. Badley, Carroll, lowa; Walter G. Cur- 
tis, Lisbon, N. D.; Andrew M. Jensen, Fresno, 
Calif.; V. B. Mooore, 7032 Ferry Ave. E., De- 
troit, Mich.; Pal Noe, P. O. Box 735, Semin- 
ole, Okla.; W. A Shouse, 601 Frisco Ave., Clin- 
ton, Okla.; E. L. Trachsel, School of Engin- 
eering, Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis, 
Ore.; George E. Woods, City Hall, Houston, 
Texas. 





The City Managers Association of Florida 
will hold its next meeting at Fort Lauderdale 
on October 15. City Manager Horne will con- 
duct an inspection trip to show the managers 
the various municipal projects under way, in- 
cluding the new water-filtration plant and 
pumping station, the new garbage incinerator, 
the sewage-treatment plants, the river-front 
improvement and the new bridges. 
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THE BUTLER VACUUM STREET SWEEPER WILI 
GIVE YOU CLEANER DUSTLESS STREETS FOR 
LESS MONEY. LET US TELL YOU ABOUT IT. 
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DISTRIB 


New York City Houston, Texas 
Pittsburgh Chicago 


Dallas, Texas St. Louis, Mo 
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NEW YORK CITY 


HAS LARGE FLEET OF 


BUTLER VACUUM 
STREET SWEEPERS 


IN OPERATION 











The largest city in the United States is using Butler 








Vacuum Street Sweepers exclusively and for reasons. Econ- 





I omical to operate. Dustless. No water used. Simple to 
R operate. Easy to operate in conjested trafic. Efficient 


uninterrupted service. 


te -~- - Write 


R Manufacturing Co. 
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International 
Municipal 
Digest 








Publication 


Tablettes 
Documentaries 
Municipales 


No. 5 


Published Monthly by The International Federation of Local Government 
Associations at its American Headquarters 


Director, AMERICAN HEADQUARTERS 
EpITor én 
CONTRIBUTING EDITOR 


The International Municipal Digest is a synopsis of worthwhile books, reports and articles dealing 


John G. Stutz, Lawrence, Kansas. 


-Rolland S. Wallis, General Municipal Secretariat, Lawrence Kanas. 
Dr. Leonard D. White, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 


with loca] 


government and administration; also briefs of important local government news items. It is designed to promote 
association and co-operation of local government authorities throughout the world. (A French edition is published as 


“Tablettes Documentaires Municipales’” in “Les Sciences Administratives,” 3bis Rue De La Regence, 


The International Federation of Local Government Associations 


Brussels, 


is forbidden without specific permission) 


Brussels, London, Lawrence. 
GENERAL HEADQUARTERS, 3bis RUE DE LA REGENCE, BRUSSELS, BELGIUM 


Officers and General Council 


Belgium.) 
(Reproduction of any part of this Digest 
President : M. KLeIn, Holland 
M. WisauT, Holland ‘ 
Vice-President : M. Jonker, Holland 
M. BRUGGEMAN, France M. Herriot. France 
Director Secretary General: 
Vinck, Belgium M. SeLurer, France 


Mr. Stutz, United States 

M. DiGNerre, Belgium 

M. De ScHULTHERS, Switzerland 
M. CHAPPvis, Switzerland 


General Purposes 


The purposes of The International Federation of Local Government Associations are: 


i—The periodical organi- 


sation of international congresses; 2—The establishment and development of inter-municipal relations by creating 
a national bond between the local authorities in each country, and an international bond between the national agso- 


ciations of local governments; $8—The maintenance of a 


government subjects. 


VoL. Il 











News Notes 























Texas managers will be interested in the 
fifth Sanitarians Short School to be held at 
Houston on November 1 to 4, 1927, under the 
auspices of the Texas Association of Sani- 
tarians with the State Department of Health 
and the City of Houston co-operating. Copy 
of preliminary program and further details 
may be secured by communicating with Dr. 
A. H. Flickwir, city health officer, Houston, 
or Dr. J. C. Anderson, state health officer, 
Austin, Texas. 


The U. 


ton. D. C., has issued lists of manufacturers 


S. Bureau of Standards at Washing- 


who have expressed their desire to supply 
material in accordance with certain U. S. Gov- 
ernment master specifications promulgated 
by the Federal Specifications board, and their 
willingness to certify to the purchasers, upon 


OCTOBER, 1927 No. 10 


permanent office for research and information on local 


request, that the material thus supplied com- 
plies with the requirements and tests of these 
specifications and is so guaranteed by them. 
These lists can be obtained from the Bureau 
on request. 





In addition to the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company and its 24 associated com- 
panies, there are in the United States 9,089 
different connecting telephone companies not 
including some 45,000 rural lines which are 
not designated as companies, and, in addition, 
484 non-connecting companies. Over 425,000 
persons in the United States are now engaged 
in the telephone industry—one out of every 
979 


273 persons. 


—{—[ 


The four Maine municipalities under the 
council-manager form of government (Cam- 
den, Rumford, Portland, and Auburn) are fol- 
lowing the plan of sending their managers to 


visit each of the other towns to exchange 
ideas and study conditions. 
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| 4q Digest of Local Government Literature 














The City Manager. Leonard D. White, Ph. D., 
Professor of Political Science, The Univer- 
sity of Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago. 1927. Pp. 355. Ill. $3.00* 
In presenting this interesting study of the 

city manager, Dr. White has made a most 
noteworthy contribution to the literature on 
the council-manager plan of municipal gov- 
ernment. While he has not attempted to give 
an answer to the question whether the coun- 
cil-manager plan should be adopted in Amer- 
ican cities, the book contains a wealth of fact 
and opinion that will be welcomed by every 
student of municipal government. 

Dr. White’s purpose has been that of “de- 
scribing and analyzing the office of city man- 
ager and relating how the incumbents of the 
office behave in the different circumstances 
in which they find themselves.” His plan of 
doing this has been, first, to present an in- 
timate and personal analysis of each of a 
number of leading managers, telling “how 
they meet the typical situations which con- 
front them as they carry on the city busi- 
ness,” and then to discuss, on the basis of 
actual examples, the relationships of the man- 
ager to the city charter and the city council, 
and to study the city manager as a profes- 
sional executive. 

Dr. White personal 
studies by describing the typical city manager 
from all viewpoints, closing with a discussion 
of four definite hazards now confronting the 
profession. 


then summarizes his 


In the five appendices are presented: (1) 
the official directory of city-manager cities 
and their managers, (2) a list of cities that 
have been erroneously quoted as council-man- 
ager cities, (3) ‘““Managerial Practice in Berke- 
ley,” by John N. Edy, together with Mr. Edy’s 
message “To those about to enter the employ 
of the City of Berkeley,” (4) a table listing 
the prior occupations of all who have served 
as city managers, (5) a select biblio- 
graphy. A comprehensive index is included. 

Dr. White has produced a book full of hu- 
man interest, one that will not be laid aside 
willingly until the end is reached. It is a book 
full of meat for city managers, for those who 
consider entering the profession, as well as 


and 


for all those interested in the progress and 
possibilities of the council-manager form of 
municipal government. 

Added to the readableness of this volume 
is the authoritativeness of the study set forth. 
Dr. White has given us not an arm-chair es- 
say on the city manager but the results of a 
first-hand investigation of successful man- 
agers under actual working conditions, an in- 
vestigation sanctioned by the managers them- 


selves through their professional organization. 
* Orders for this book should be sent to the City Man- 


agers’ Association, Lawrence, Kansas. The price is 


$3.15, postage paid. 


Clinics, Hospitals and Health Centers. By 
Michael M. Davis, Ph. D. Harper and 
Brothers, New York. 1927. Pp. 546. $5.00. 
With the rapid spread of the public-health 

movement in this country, and the organiza- 

tion of about 6,000 clinics in the last twenty 
years, this book seems to answer the need for 

a thorough study of clinics by someone who 

has had experiene in the field. The author 

and the staff members of the Committee on 

Dispensary Development of the United Hos- 

pital Fund of New York are most excellently 

qualified to write the book, and this compre- 
hensive study was made possible by a six- 
year financial grant from the Rockefeller 

Foundation. 

The book is divided into five sections. The 
first deals with hospitals and clinics as forms 
of medical practice. The second is historical 
in nature and relates the growth of the clin- 
ics. Just as the first hospitals were thought 
of as convenient places to care for the sick 
poor, so the early clinics were provided to 
give medicine to those who could not afford to 
pay for it. 

The last three sections are of special inter- 
est to those connected with the management 
of a clinic. Part IV is a very complete study 
on the general administrative technique of 
clinics. Such topics are discussed as the kind 
of building suitable, financing the institution, 
keeping of records, and the personnel of the 
clinic. 

Part V takes up the details of management 
and equipment for special clinics, including 
pediatric, mental, dental, venereal, and sur- 











770 


gical. A very complete bibliography is added 
for those who wish to give the 
further study. 


subject 


Fundamentals of Business Organization and 
Management. William B. Cornell, M. E., 
and John H. MacDonold, M. C. 8.; Edited 
by Frederic G. Nichols. American Book Co., 
New York. 1927. Pp. 472. $1.75 
This textbook discusses the organizing of a 

business from its inception, through its va- 

rious stages of growth into a going concern. 

The operation of each department and the in- 

ter-relationship of all the 

clearly explained. 

The scope of the course is indicated by the 
chapter headings: Foundation needed for suc- 
cess in business; starting a new enterprise; 
business organization; management; office di- 
finance department; purchasing de- 
partment; storekeeping; receiving, shipping, 
and traffic departments; sales department; ad- 
vertising, sales promotion, and export depart- 
ments; manufacturing department; personnel 
administration; 
tion; business forecasting; budgeting for busi- 


departments are 


vision; 


statistics; graphic presenta- 
ness control; waste in business. 

It is a textbook intended for those “getting 
ready for their first business venture and for 
those already on their way without adequate 
vocational understanding.” It is well illus- 
trated and each chapter 
bibliography and many suggestive questions 
and problems for study and discussion. 


carries a selected 


The Preparation of a Long-Term Financial 
Program. C. E. Rightor, Chief Accountant, 
Detroit Bureau of Governmental Research, 
Inc. Publication No. 5, Municipal Adminis- 
tration Service, New York. 1927. 25 cents 
Mr. Rightor offers the long-term financial 

program as a logical solution of the problem 

presented by the conflicting demands faced by 
municipal finance departments for more mu- 
nicipal improvements on one hand and a les- 
sening of the tax burden on the other. 
Following his statement of the problem, he 
describes the experiences of various cities in 
long-term planning, discusses the organization 
for preparing the program, defines its scope, 
and discusses the procedure to be followed. 
In his conclusion Mr. Rightor reminds us 
that adoption by the state and the federal gov- 
ernments of the modern budget followed its 
institution by our cities, and suggests that 

“it may likewise be found desirable by the 

states also to look forward for a definite 
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period of years in planning and financing their 
capital expenditures to accord with the reason- 
able ability of the 


costs.” 


taxpayers to meet the 
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CURRENT CIVIC LITERATURE 
Facts About Fire. Nationa] Fire Protection Associa- 


tion, 


joston, Mass Pp. 15. 
Residential Sewage-Treatment Lindon J. Mur- 


Department 


*lants. 


phy Engineering Extension lowa State 


College, Ames, lowa Pp. 23 


Bulletin of International Federation for Housing and 


Town Planning. 25 Bedford Row, London, W. ( Pp 
2g) 

Municipal Affairs. Address by Mayor James J. Walker 
Righteenth Annual Meeting of New York State Mayors 


and Municipal Official 
Pp. 10. 

Housing in Philadelphia. Bernard J. Newmar Phila- 
delphia Housing Association, 311 South Juniper St., Phil- 
1926. Pp. 64 

Twenty-first Annual Report 
New York City, 1926 Pp. 111. 

Alphabetical Index and Numerical List of U. S. Gev- 
ernment Master Specifications, Promulgated by the Fed- 
cral Specifications Board. Circular No. 319. 1 S. Bu- 


Niagara Fa June 1, 1927 


adelphia. 


Board of Water Supply. 


reau of Standards, Washington, D. C 1927 Pp. 20 
What Planning Boards Can Do. By W. G. Greeley 
and E. T. Hartman. Bulletin No. : Div. of Housing 
and Town Planning, Ma Department of Public We 
fare, Boston, Mass Sept., 1927 Pp. 4 
~~ 





ANNUAL REPORTS 
City of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Report of the Common 
Council for 1926 Pp. 93 


City of Buffalo, N. Y Report on 
Bonded Debt of the Bureau of Water 
1927. Pp. 20 

Year Book—-American Engineering Standards Commit- 
tee. 1927. C. E. Skinner, chairman Pp. 80 

City of Ohio 
Public Utilities, 1926 Pp 


Liquidation of the 
Harry H. Freeman 


director. 


Cleveland, Report of 
11 Mimeo 

Water Work 
1927. Pp. 397 


Department of 


Proceedings of Ninth Texa 
Dallas, Texas. 


Short School 


City of Brunswick, Georgia, Annua report for year 
1926. J. L. Andrew mayor Pp. 24 
Fifth Financial Statement and Assessments of Mon- 


treal Metropolitan Commission For year ended October 
31, 1926 In French and English Pp. 70 
Second Annual Report of Frontier 
1926. Pp. 70 

City of Outremont, Quebec, City 
Mayor and Council, E. Lacroix, city 
City of Waltham, Mass., 


Niagara Planning 
sjoard. 


Manager's 


manager 


Report to 
Pp. 47 
Annual report for 1926. Mes- 


ages of Henry F. Beal, mayor Pp. 264 
Tenth year book of Committee of the Permanent Char- 
ity Fund 1927. Pp. 40 


Thirteenth Annual 
Philadelphia 
Annual 


Report of the Municipal Court of 
1926 Pp. 214 
Report, 
cago. For fiscal year 
Report of th> 
Proposed Traffic Ordinance for Municipalities in 
sota. Harvey Walker, secretary Pp. 16 
City of Miami Beach, Florida, First Annual 
the City Manager 
Claude A. 


Financial] fjoard of 


Educatior 


1926 


Chi- 
ended December 31 
League of Minnesota Municipalities 


Minne- 


Report of 
November 1, 1925 to October 31, 1926 
Renshaw, City Manager pp. 48 


Second Report of the Home Rule Commis.‘on, State 
of New York Legislative Document (1925) To. 72 


Clarenc> M. Lewis pp. 237 
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I. General Administrative 
Problems 


or 











CONTROL OF PRIVATE 
ARCHITECTURE 
Charles H. Cheney believes that the greatest economic 


United States 


loss of our time is in the many bad buildings that we 
allow to go up in our cities. An architectural board of 
review, established by ordinance for the contro] of all 
There 
are two methods of insuring decency of design: (1) to 


private design, is essential to all sound growth. 


require approval of all plans of new buildings in a tract 
by covenant in the deed or declaration of restrictions; 
(2) to require municipal inspection of design and color 
by the establishment « 


f architectural boards of review 
under the police power by ordinance. ‘“‘Municipal Control 
of Private Architecture Predicted Within Ten Years.” 
The American City, New York. August, 1927. Vol. 37, 
No. 2. Pp. 199-201. 1-85 
LOCAL ADMINISTRATION Germany 

Problems of the new city of Berlin. Mr. Hans Bren- 
nert, director of the information service of the city of 
Berlin, and Mr 
Verein fur Kommunalwirtschaft und Kommunal-politik, 


Erwin Stein, secretary general of the 


have just published a superb volume of 650 pages, pro- 
fusely ‘llustrated, and devoted to many problems of dif- 
ferent sorts which the German capital will have to 
face. This work also constitutes Volume 18 of the series 
of monographs of German cities edited by Dr. Mitzlaff 
and E. Stein 
important studies on questions of public health, finance, 
food supply, art, education, housing, poor relief, traffic, 


Specialists have included in this volume 


etc. This work displays in a remarkable way the organi- 
zation of a city of four million inhabitants, a city whose 
manifest effort is to meet modern requirements and to 
remain always in the front row of progress. Problems 
of the New City of Berlin, published by the Deutscher 
Kommunal Press, Berlin. 1926 1-86 
ADMINISTRATION Germany 

Municipal methods A number devoted solely to tech- 
nical municipal enterprises: 


traffic problems, central 


heating districts, distribution of water, etc., th> whol» 
followed by a bibliography of the different subjects 


dealt with Some of the chapters of this number will 
be analyzed and referred to under their respectiv> head- 
ings. Municipal Methods. Berlin, Zeitschrift des Ver>ines 
November 13, 1926, pp. 150°5-1564 


several figures 1-8 


deutscher Ingenieure, 


ADMINISTRATIVE LIBRARIES Gormany 
Administrative libraries. A work dealing exclusively 


with questions concerning the libraries of large public 


offices classification, regulations, bibliographical sys- 


tems, classification of administrative documents, work 
of reference, et« It also contains studies on the libraries 
of the Reichstag and the Prussian legislature Edited 
with the collaboration of experienced librarians Hugo 


Miller, Administrative Libraries Berlin, Verlag der 
Gselliusschen Buchhandlung. I-88 
PURCHASING SYSTEM 

Outline of chief features of a mode! city purchesing 
system Details of purchasing discussed, as well as rea- 
sons why centralized purchasing pow>r is no-cessary for 


economy in public expenditures 


“A Model City Pur- 


chasing System.’ Louis Brownlow The American City, 
August 1927. Vol. 37, No. 2. Pp. 161-163 I-89 
REGIONAL AND TOWN PLANNING England 

Summary of four public lectures on “National Regional 


and Town-Development Planning,” 


given by W. H. Me- 


oa | 
~1 
— 


Lean for the University of London. The course em- 
braced a survey of development planning from the inter- 
national aspect down through the stages of national and 
regional planning to its detailed application in town 
planning. A regional survey is necesasry to enable the 
planner to perform his task with due regard to all the 
probabilities of the future. The scope of study embraces 
such subjects as population, communications, transport, 
commerce and industry and public services. Unfortunately 
it has been necessary in England, owing to restrictions 
imposed by a system of local government, to follow the 
illogical course of beginning with town planning and 
working up to regional planning. Relatively little plan- 
ning has been done in Scotland. Methods of procedure 
in Egypt, Palestine, and Sudan in the matter of regional 
and town planning are dealt with. 
gional schemes are discussed. 


National and re- 
“Regional and Town Plan- 
The Institution of Municipal and County Engi- 
London, July 2, 1927. Pp. 22. 1-90 


ning.” 
neers. 
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II. Public Finance 


























LOCAL TAX METHODS United States 

The inequalities in assessments which are the basis 
for figuring taxes become more serious in the adminis- 
tration of the finances of the municipalities. Article 
deals with present methods of assessment, abuse of the 
power of assessment for political purposes, and illegal 
reduction of taxes. “Correction Abuses in Local Tax 
Methods,”” Guy P. Miller. The American City, July, 
1927. Vol. 37, No. 1. Pp. 105-107. II-51 
COLLECTION OF TAXES United States 

The author discusses the weakness in control of the 
collection of taxes, the main reason for the weakness be- 
ing defective methods of accounting and laxity in the 
processes of collection. He suggests as safeguards an 
efficient accounting control and an efficient audit. “Safe- 
guarding the Collection of Taxes.”" The American City, 
August, 1927. Vol. 37, No. 2. Pp. 243-247. 11-52 
MUNICIPAL EXPENDITURES United States 

Article answers the question, “Are we sponding too 
much for government?’’ The author gives reasons for 
the increase and when the comparative purchasing power 
of the dollar in recent years is considered the expendi- 
“Are We Spending Too 
Charles A. Howland. National 
Municipal Review, Sept. 1927. Vol. 16, No. 9 Pp. 
580-586. 11-53 
NEW COMPENSATION PLAN United States 

Dissatisfaction of Massachusetts officials with the rates 


tures do not seem unreasonable. 
Much for Government ?” 


of compensation in effect led the legislature in the spring 
of 1926 to order a review of the whole schedule and 
system. A method of evaluation of employees was de- 
vised so that all positions were analyzed on the basis 
of: (1) executive or administrative responsibilities, (2) 
technical requirements, and (3) character and amount 
of public contact. Range of salaries and methods of in- 
‘Massachusetts Adopts New Com- 
Frank O. Everett and E. O. Griffen- 
National Municipal Review, Sept. 1927. Vol. 16, 
No. 9. Pp. 576-579. II-54 
MUNICIPAL INVESTMENT BANK United States 

A new field of investment for the small purchaser 


crease are discussed 
pensation Plan,” 
hagen. 


hes been develoned in St. Paul Through the invest- 


ment bureau of the sinking fund committee, the munici- 
pality sells bonds to the citizens in multivles of ten 
dollars, making possibfe the purchase of sound securities 


at a fair rate of return Through this system the city 








~~] 
t 


has bought back $9,806,900 of its $23,004,300 outstanding 
bonds. “St. Paul’s Municipal Investment Bank Suc- 
ceeds,”” Louis Dorweiler. National Municipal Review, 
Sept. 1927. Vol. 16, No. 9. Pp. 558-560. 11-55 











III. Public Safety 























FIRE-FIGHTING EQUIPMENT Belgium 

Delivery of pressure in conduits, pipes and hose. The 
author, major in command of the fire-fighting personne! 
of Brussels, shows how, with the assistance of rela- 
tively simple calculations, the greater part of the 
problems which are currently met with in the business 
of fire fighting can be solved. Practical examples. Case 
of one and of several supply pipes. Study of the water 
jet. Whatever be the pressure, the greatest height 
that a water jet can attain is about 95 meters. A Cay- 
aerts. Molenbeek-Bruxelles, Le Pompier Belge, October, 
1926, pp. 152-155; November-December, 1926, pp. 167- 
170; January, 1927, pp. 8-10. 111-62 


STREAM POLLUTION United States 

Authority for stream pollution should lie in the state 
department of health, wherever the law permits Dis- 
cussion of surveys and legislation in state of Ohio Re- 
port of meeting held by engineers in April, 1927, to 
ascertain uniform procedure and ways to accomplish 
the curbing of stream pollution “Interstate Control of 
Stream Pollution,” John E. Monger, M. D. The Nation's 
Health, Chicago. August 15, 1927 Vol. 9, No. & Pp 
16-19. III-63 


FIREWORKS REGULATION United States 
Summary of Wisconsin law prohibiting sale and pos- 
session of fireworks; analysis for explosives and poisons 
order concerning storing of fireworks; and proposed or- 
dinance prohibiting the discharge or firing of fireworks 
and other pyrotechnic display and fixing penalty for vio- 
lations. “Statutes, Regulations of the Industrial Com- 
mission, Suggested Local Ordinance, and Other Informa- 
tion.’” Industrial Commission. Madison, Wisconsin. 1927 
IlI-64 

TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS United States 
City pianning, zoning, and traffic segregation are es- 
sential factors in reduction of automobile hazards. Acci- 
dent rate per car is usually directly proportional to 
population density; decentralization of cities reduces the 
hazards per car, but as the ratio of automobiles to popu- 
lation tends to increase in more than direct proportion 
to decentralization, automobile fatality rates per unit of 
population are often greater in decentralized than in 
congested cities “Population Density as a Factor in 
Traffic-Accident Rates.” William J. Cox The Ameri- 
can City, New York August, 1927. Vol. 37, No. 2 
Pp. 207-209. II1-65 
TRAFFIC SAFETY United States 
Safety can be accomplished by education of unfit oper- 
ators, education of vehicle passengers and the general 
public, fixed and adequate parking rules, police contro 
careful upkeep of streets, and the keeping down of ob- 
structions which hide the view of corners. Since accident 
prevention is the campaign objective, people must be mad: 
to fear the consequences of an accident fer which the 
may be blamed. “Substance of Educational Campaign 
for Traffic Safety in California,’ Clarence Taylor. Na- 
tion’s Traffic, St. Louis July, 1927. Vol. I, No. 6 
Pp. 138-20 III -6¢ 
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IV. Public Welfare 




















PUBLIC HEALTH Holland 

Report of the chief inspector of public health, in 
charge of medical control of public health, excepting 
infant welfare. 1925.—Although appearing after some 
delay, the report on public health in Holland containg 
interesting information and suggestive graphs The 
year 1925 was favorable. The population § increased 
from 7,314,316 on the first of January, 1925, to 7,416,. 
204 on the first of January, 1926 Contagious dis. 
eases have given no sign of reappearance. Verslagen 


en Mededeelingen betreffend de Volksgezondheid, The 


Hague. November, 1926 No. 11 Pp 1179 to 1348, 
LV-96 
PUBLIC HEALTH Belgium 


Public-health organization of Belgium.—The Minister 
of the Interior and of Public Health (administration of 
public health) has published a volume of 290 pages 
pointing out the present situation and organization of 
Belgium from the public-health point of view. This 
work is divided into eight chapters physical geog- 
raphy, population, legislation, public-health organiza- 
tion, teaching and popularizing of public health, cam- 
paign against sickness, sanitation of premises and 
Although cer- 
tain statistical figures were necessarily withheld from 


houses, and hygiene of the population. 


1920 to 1923, account can still be taken of the achieve- 
ments in Belgium in the domain of public health, 
both by local institutions and by those of the state 


Editors Establissements Generaux d’Imprimerie, Brus- 


sels. 1926 IV-97 
HOUSING England 

Rotherham’s novel scheme. The housing committee of 
the Rotherham corporation has submitted a novel sug- 
restion for dealing with tenants moved out of condemned 
houses in slum areas. The suggestion is made that fifty 


probationary houses be built in which “undesirable ten- 
ants”’ could be placed on probation for a period of twelve 
months under the strictest supervision. After twelve 
months satisfactory conduct the tenants would be trans- 


ferred to houses on the ordinary housing schemes and 


epi under a relaxed supervision for a further period of 
twelve months. ‘“‘Housing of Dispossessed Tenants.”’ The 
Surveyor, London. July 8, 1927. Vo 71, No 1850. 
P. 34. 1V-98 


PREVENTION OF HAY FEVER United States 


Dr. George Turner, physician of El Paso, Texas, found 


that 90 per cent of hay fever in that city was caused 
by tumbleweed, a fact responsible for the extensive weed 

adication campaign held in May and June, 1927. Health 
organizations united with school children and city coun- 
cil Doctor Turner said that weed caused greater 
inancial loss than any other Gisease producing agency 
menable to public-health measures Cases of hay fever 


1927, numbered about 1.000 le than 

sual “Weed Eradication by Community Effort Re 
duces Hay Fever.’’ N. S. Ives The American City, New 
York. August, 1927 Vol. 37, No. 2 P. 214 1V-99 


PUBLIC WELFARE ' 


‘ported in June, 





France 

Reform of the public-welfare offic Present role of 
the public welfare bureaus in France Suggestior to 
naintain a file of those receiving aid, to centralize all 
ervices to maintain contact with mutua aid societies, 
to prepare quarterly reports, to assure free employment 
ervices, reorganization of admini at commissions 


Necessity of adequate legislation. Cooperation with pri- 
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Addition to 
“social aid.” 


the name of the bureau the 
Rene Raoul Strauss and Regis Bar- 
pary. Paris, Revue Philanthropique, December 15, 1926 
No. 352. Pp. 561-73 I1V-100 
SOCIAL INSURANCE Belgium 

Inter-city organization of insurance in Belgium. Exam- 
ples of mutuals recently organized in 
Belgium and the first results achieved. The possibilities 
of future development of their field of activity. J. 
ger, Geneva 


vate Work. 


words 


some inter-city 
Seeli- 
Annales de |'Economie collective, January- 
March, 1926. Pp. 86-90 IV-101 
PUBLIC-HEALTH INSTRUCTION Germany 

Health of health weeks in 
England Dresden, Hy- 
Technik und 


campaigns. Organization 


The experience of Framingham. 
Zentralblatt fur 


gienischer Wegweiser, 





























Methodik der hygienischen Volksbelehrun, Vol. I, Sec- 
tion 2, 1926. Pp. 25 IV-102 
IL V. Public Works 

RESURFACING OF STREETS France 


Choice of modern highway resurfacing materials. 


Statement of five principles which should guide the 
selection of resurfacing material. Regions with cal- 
caneous materials; with silicious materials. C. Masson 
Paris, Revve Generale des Routes, June-August, 1926 
pp 207-09 V-79 
PORTS Belgium 

The port of Trieste.-Analysis of a study of th 
important port of Trieste, in the “Annali dei Lavori 
pubblici” of September, 1925. The port is composed 


of five basins the depth of which varies between 5 and 
24 meters. The water area of the port is 86 hectares, 
the wharves kilometers. The 
cupied by stores and shops is 30 hectares 

includes 113 
crane of 120 tons, 
The stores own 98 


measure 12.9 area Oc- 
The equip- 
of which one is a 


ment shears 


another a floating crane of 40 tons 


cranes 


cranes and elevators. The railroad 


which serves the port has a length of 39 kilometers 
Pietro Periano Brussels. Annales des Travaux Pub- 
lics de Belgigue, August 1926. pp. 641-50. 5 fig V-80 
CITY HALLS Holland 

The new wing of the city hall at Amsterdam.—Som> 


details on the external architecture and also on the 


modern interior arrangements of several halls, with il- 


lustrations. The New Wing of the Amsterdam city hall, 


S. Gravenhage. Bouwkundig. Weekblad, October 16, 1926 
No. 42. pp. 427-86. 11 ill. V-81 
GARAGES Switzerland 

Multiple story garages.—Several story garages, each 


floor connected by means of low incline ramps (15 pe 
cent maximum) The system of Humy 
tion to a half story The 
are the increase of the 
possibility of 


pertect 


ramps, one sec 
advantages of the 
building, the 


system 
capacity of the 
using land of restricted or irregular area, 
visibility on all floors of the two ramps ,the 


possibility of evacuation, in case of trouble, in a few 


minutes, and the possibility of underground establish- 


ments Lausanne, Bulletin Technique de la Suisse 
romande, August 14, 1926. pp. 201-204. 7 fig. V-82 
GARAGES France 

American multiple story garages.—The growing neces- 


ity of garages i hown by the fact that in 
homes 


ing built in New 


American type 


spite of 
scarcity of more garages than dwellings are be- 
York as ir Description of the 


garage The 


Paris 


different types of garages: 


garages with a curved ramp, and with elevators. 
sarages with two superimposed ramps. 

Garages with ramps of the Humy motor type. The 
last seems the preferred solution. The present article 
is @ resume series of articles published by M. 


Fournier, architect, in the automobile journal, “Omnia.” 


of a 


M. Bousquet, Paris, La Construction Moderne, Septem- 
ber 26, 1926. pp. 617, 620-23. 9 fig. V-83 
ROAD MAINTENANCE Holland 


Road improvement and anti-dust campaign with potas- 
ium silicate. The author shows that loam or clay sand 
are not at all satisfactory as binding materia] for mod- 
ern hard roads. He examines how attempts have been 
made to improve these hard roads by binders such as 
tar, asphalt and cement; in conclusion he considers the 
results which have been obtained by the use of potassium 
silicate and the advantages which this material presents 
D. van der Zee. Road improvement and anti-dust cam- 


paign with potassium silicate. Holland, Gemeente 
werken. October 1926. V-84 
APPLICATION OF HIGHWAY TAR France 

Manufacture of special tar for highways. The many 


failures in the use of tar to prevent the wearing of 
highway materials are due to the disappearance unde: 
the influence of water and air of the substances held 
in the gross tar, from 8 to 28 percent (light oils 
phenols, napthalene). A special tar manu- 
facture, proposed by Mr. Ab-der-Halden, would retain 
in the distillation only non-volatile elements, by means 
of a steam jet. This tar would be heated to a tem- 
perature of 160 degrees in a tar spreader for immediate 
use. An automotive tar spreader allows the hot tar to 
Charles Ab-der-Halden. 


creosoles, 


be carried up to 50 kilometers. 


Paris, Le Genie Civil. April 3, 1926. No. 14. P. 328. 
V-85 

SNOW REMOVAL France 
Snow removal from highways. The traffic problem 
on highways deeply covered with snow is susceptible 


of two solutions: use of special vehicles along the order 


of sleighs: use of caterpillar tractors to remove the 
snow. Paris, La Vie Technique et Industrielle. Sep- 
tember, 1926. Pp. 353-55. From Genie Civil of June 
5, 1926 V-86 


FCREST RESEARCH United States 
The research problems of a national program of in- 
vestigation into aspects of forest management, 
protection, products, economics, ete., are justified by the 
practical programs which may be built on the results of 
this research. This is a very thorough and comprehensive 
treatment of the possibilities, needs and results of forest 
the United States, with notes on research 
in 27 other countries. “A National Program of Forest 
Research,” Earl E. H. Clapp, United States Forest Ser- 
The American Tree Association, Washington, D. C. 
V-87 

United States 


various 


research in 


vice. 
1926. 232 pages 
MUNICIPAL FORESTS 
The economic waste in idle land may be stopped by 
of the municipality in planting and caring 
for a municipal forest. There are possibilities of large 
profits from this type of program and many cities have 
A program of action which may 
a forest is given. “Municipal 
Their Importance as a Source 
for the Conservation of Wild 
Herbert F. Prescott. 
York, Albany. 


the action 


already started forests 

starting 
or Community Forests; 
of Future Timber Supply: 
Life: and for Recreational Use,” 
Conservation Commission, State of New 


be followed in 


1927 48 pages. V-88 
AERATION United States 


In the southern part of the United States, waterworks 
operators are greatly troubled by the growth of algae 
Althought the treatment of water with copper sulphate 
has been sometimes 


physically 


almort universally adopted, it is 


impossible to treat the water without serious 
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danger of over-dosing the supply and getting 
in the distribution system. 
ganisms 


copper 
Furthermore, the dying or- 
Expe- 
solves the 


tastes and odors. 
proves that aeration 
algae problem. “Does Aeration Relieve Algae Troubles?” 
J. E. Gibson, Manager, Charleston, S. C. Water De- 
partment. Waterworks Engineering, New York. April 
27, 1927. Volume 80, No. 9. Pp. 537-537, 558. V-89 
RUBBISH DISPOSAL United States 

The tonnage of reclaimed materials from the monthly 
average of 13,500 cu. 
collected by the Los 
follows: 


cause objectionable 


rience at Charleston 





yards of non-combustible rubbish 
Angeles department averages as 

600 tons of tin cans, 

175 tons of miscellaneous metal, which is compressed 
into bales, 

15,000 saleable bottles, 

85 tons of saleable broken glass, 

1%4 tons of rags, and 

814, tons of scrap metal, tires, rubber and other saleable 
junk. 

The system for segregating this material is described 
and illustrated. “Plant Non-Combustible 
Rubbish at Los Angeles.” Engineering News-Record, 
New York. March 31, 1927. Volume 98, No. 13. Pp. 
562-28. V-90 
ISLAND PORTS Germany 

The extension of the Rhine port at Karlsruhe. His- 
tory of the development of the Karlsruhe port, with 
graphs showing incoming and outgoing traffic up to 19% 


Disposal of 








Progress of development works at different periods 
Bautechnik, May 14 and 21, 1926 

V-91 
Great Britain 
England and 


rights of ownership 


Wittinger, Germany. 


PUBLIC MARETS 
There are 1,345 
Wales. Analysis on the basis of 
shows that 486 belong to the 
private markets number 859. 


separate markets in 
municipality and th 
That the municipal mar- 
kets are up-to-date and fit in with modern business re- 
“Report on Markets 
Wales,” Part I 


Majesty's Stationery Office, 


quirements is shown by this report 


and Fairs in England and Genera 


Review, His London, 6d. 


v7.99 
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ABATTOIRS 


Municipal abattoirs and animal markets of the city 


Morocco 


of Casablanca...The city of Casablanca, Morocco, which 
tho isand 


tants, has been provided since 1922 with very 


already has more than one hundred inh abi- 
mode rr 
abatttoirs which are equal to those in the most im- 
portant European cities The area covered by the 
buildings and yards is about 

There were 81,716 animals 
436 in 1921. 
are the basis of the dimensions of the new 


houses for the 


intercommunication 


4% 000 square met>?r 

killed in 1918 and 152,- 
These figures and the constant progress 
buildings, 
which include particularly : director and 


the veterinary inspector, 


passage- 


ways, slaughtering room and storage room for hogs 
municipal cold storage rooms, boiler rooms, machine 
rooms and water reservoir On th first, second, and 


third floors an industrial slaughter house for the treat- 


ment of by-products: Gut works, tripe market, cleans- 


ing rooms, subsidiary rooms; slaughter house for large 


animals, delivery room for slaughter houses and mar- 


kets, 


shops, stables, forage. 


administration offices, treasury, central services, 


Two-story building for leather 
and skins. Building for animals, with covered sta- 
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bles for large and small animals Sanitary slaughter 


houses, detention house, pound, cutting room Ster. 
ilization and laboratory. House market. Details rela. 
tive to some of these buildings Lausanne, Bulletip 


Technique de la Suisse romande 
Pp. 313-19. 13 Illustrations 


WATER METERS 


One of the finest meter 


December 18, 192% 
V I-62 

United State 
repair shops in the United 


States is in Newark, N. J The very best machinery 
for testing meters is availab’> and the job is run on a4 
system which insures that ail meters in the city are 


tested after having been in use a certain period The 
testing equipment is described with photographic illus 
““Making Water Meters Toe the Mark,’ Water 
Works Engineering, New York. June 8, 1927 Vol. 80, 
No. 12. Pp. 781-882. VI-63 
MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP United States 


Over 80 per cent of the central supply 


trations. 


systems are 
publicly owned and over 40 per cent of the central elec. 
tric light and power establishments are municipally 
owned, and the number has been increasing recently. Th 
economic and technological bases of the electric light 


and power § industry have been indergoing violent 
changes which appear to be operating to the disadvan- 
tage of all small plants whether publicly or privately 
owned. Thus the future of municipal ownership is again 


Through 


state ownership of 


uncertain. associations of municipalities or 


power sources the advantages 

large-scale production and interconnection could be made 
available to municipal establishment In order to sur- 
vive, municipal plants need access to the same economies 
that are now open to the privately-owned portion of th 
industry The electric-licht 


plants in the State of Wisconsin is related ‘Th: Ris 


experience of municipa 


and Decline of 
Light and Power 


Municipal Ownership in the Electric 
Wisconsin,” Herbert B 
of Land and Public Utility Economics 
May, 1927 Vol. 3, No. 2 Pp. 172-182 VI1-64 
WATER WORKS BILLING 


Knoxville, Tenn., has practically 


Industry of 


Doran Journal 


Chicago. 
United States 
21.000 meter services 


and is operating under a zone system which provides 


twenty-four units each consisting of about 900 consum- 
ers. These twenty-four 


zones are billed monthly and 


they are designated alphabetically in the order in whic 





they are to be billed This method provides for the en- 
tire work of about 900 services to be completed daily 
that is, 900 are read and the ame number are bi 
and collected. The machinery with which this is done 
is described and the forms used are reproduced **Bill- 
ing 20,000 Consumers Monthly,” J. G. Bye, Chief Clerk 
Knoxville Water Department Water Work Engineer- 
ing, New Nork June &, 1927 Ve RO, Ne 12 Py 
793-794 V 1-65 
PUBLIC SUPERPOWER SYSTEM United States 
Nine smaller cities in easterr North Carolina hav 
built electric power plant of their owr These cities 
are selling electric current for domestic and manufac- 
turing purposes and are operating at very substantia 
profit. The next steps are to devel h 
country districts and to powe nes « each 
ity and form one power system s¢ ng current at a 


‘Public Power in Eastern North Carolina 


Martin Swartz Public Ownership, Chicag« July, 1927 
Vol. 9, No. 7 Pp. 99-102 VI-66 
MUNICIPAL POWER PLANT United States 
Fourteen reasons supported by convincin facts why 
no city hould give ip its ght and power plant The 
principal reason offered is that a muni : “ nt 
a revenue producing project and can be made a 
money maker Don't Give Up Your Power Plant 
Carl D. Thompsor Public Ownership, ¢ ag Augi st 
1927. Vol. 9, No. & Pp. 115-124 VI-67 
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Alameda, Calif. City Manager Clifton M. 
Hickok, who holds a commission as major in 
the Reserve Corps, is representing Alameda 
at the American Legion Convention in 
He was granted a five-weeks 
sence by the city council. 

Albuquerque, N. M. A local committee of 
has Municipal Ownership 
league, and is working to promote municipal] 
ownership in Albuquerque. Mayor B. Ruppe is 
chairman. 

Alhambra, Calif. 
recently 


aris. 


leave of ab- 


citizens formed a 


The 


received a 


Alhambra 
letter 


city com- 
from the 
city officials of South Pasadena in which the 
work of A. E. Stockburger, newly appoinetd 
city manager of Alhambra, was highly com- 
plimented on the basis of his accomplishments 
in South Pasadena. 

Ardmore, Okla. claimed to be 
the first municipality to own one of the large 
concert-type orthophonic reproducers. It was 
obtained for public use through the activities 
of the local chamber of commerce. City Man- 
ager Kirk Dyer favors the erection of a cred- 
itable building in which to house the instru- 
ment. 

Beaumont, Texas. 


mission 


Ardmore is 


The suit against Ollie J. 
Bloyd, former city manager of Beaumont, on 
charges of embezzlement, was dismissed by the 
grand jury. 

Berkeley, Calif. City Manager Edy on the 
third Saturday of each month holds a seminar 
on municipal administration open to all mu- 
nicipal employees. The purposes of these con 
ferences are to expand the inter-relationship 
of the city departments and employees and to 
enlarge the capabilities of the individuals at- 
tending. The various department heads gather 
for luncheon once a month to discuss prob- 
lems of inter-relationship. 

President Edy has been “reinstated” by the 
National Municipal Review as city manager of 
3erkeley, following an erroneous statement 
in the August issue of that magazine. 

The city council has referred to City Man- 
ager Edy for investigation the recommendation 
recently received from the City Planning com- 
mission looking to the establishment of a mu- 
nicipal airport. It is planned to construct the 
proposed port on municipal lands that have 
been filled under the city’s garbage-disposal 


plan, with the addition of about fourteen acres 
to be leased from private owners. 

Berkeley’s fire losses for the first half of 
1927 were 36 per cent lower than in 1926 for 
the corresponding period. 

Brandon, Manitoba. City Manager Ellison 
Fawkes has announced another reduction in the 
local tax rate of one and one-half mills, fol- 
lowing a one-mill reduction effected during 
each of the last three years. The total assess- 
ment has also been reduced. 

A general increase in salaries, the first since 
the war, will be a feature of this year’s bud- 
get. Mr. Fawkes also reports the establish- 
ment of a pension fund for city employees, a 
contented and efficient city staff, and all sink- 
ing funds up to date. 

Clearwater, Fla. City Manager Charles T. 
Mason has worked out plans for a prize con- 
test to show the best manner in which the city 
park property on Clearwater Beach island 
may be improved at reasonable cost. The city 
commission has authorized a reward of $100 
to the successful contestant. 

Cleveland, Ohio. City Manager W. R. Hop- 
kins is enthusiastic about the time-saving ad- 
vantages of travel by airplane, and has utilized 
this mode of getting there in a hurry on a 
number of occasions. 

Free open-air concerts by the Cleveland Or- 
chestra constitute a new music venture on the 
part of the city which has proved very pop- 
ular. An orchestra shell was constructed at 
Edgewater park and plans are under way to 
build a second at Gordon park. 
certs have been a feature of this season, to 
which children from the various institutions 
have been brought to enjoy good music. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. City Manager C. O. Sher- 
rill, who has been critically ill for a number 
of weeks at Mission Hospital in Asheville, 
N. C., seems definitely to have won another 
battle and to be on the road to health. 

Widespread concern has been expressed by 
press notices, as well as a deluge of personal 
messages and the many floral tributes sent 
Col. Sherrill. While his condition was critical 
bulletins were broadcast daily from Station 
W. W. N. C. at Asheville. 


Col. Sherrill was particularly appreciative 
of the “hope chest” containing wishes for a 


Children’s con- 
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speedy recovery signed by seventy-five civic 
organizations of Cincinnati. 

The many friends of Col. Sherrill have a 
keen feeling of gratitude for the masterful 
way in which Dr. G. Garland Sherrill, Col. 
Sherrill’s brother from Louisville, Ky., took 
charge of the case through its crisis. On his 
return to Louisville, Dr. Sherrill had the mis- 
fortune to wreck his automobile near Lexing- 
ton, and to suffer slight personal injuries. 
A movement was promptly started by appre- 
ciative citizens in Cincinnati to purchase a 
new car for Dr. Sherrill. 

Durham, N. C. A comprehensive plan for 
the development of Durham is contained in the 
Durham Plan, a booklet containing the report 
prepared for the local city planning commis- 
sion by H. S. Swain, city planner. 

If City Manager R. W. Rigsby, who has ten- 
dered his resignation effective with the closing 
fiscal year, leaves Durham the city will suffer 
a serious loss Dr. R. L. Flowers, president of 
the Durham Chamber of Commerce, declared 
recently in an address before the American 
Business club. Dr. Flowers suggested that 
Mr. Rigsby be prevailed upon to remain at 
Durham. 

El Dorado, Tex. City Manager W. F. Ben- 
son recently gave an interesting talk before 
the local Rotary club on the subject “‘How the 
City’s Money Is Spent.” 

Escanaba, Mich. The city council has em- 
ployed T. Glenn Phillips of Detroit as con- 
sultant in the preparation of a comprehensive 
zoning plan for Escanaba. 

City Manager Kessler is directing the re- 
building and remodeling work being done at 
Escanaba’s sewage-treatment plant. Escanaba 
has one of the few activated-sludge plants in 
the country, the operation of which has been 
expensive and none too satisfactory. 

Fort Lauderdale, Fla. is be- 
ing given to the conversion of the South Side 
golf course into an airport on the U. S. aerial 
mail lines. City Manager B. J. Horne is 
curing the necessary information from Wash- 
ington as to Federal requirements. 

Fort Worth, Tex. A new building code has 
recently been adopted in Fort Worth, providing 
for a building commissioner with experience 
as an architect, as well as for inspectors. Fees 
from permits are expected to pay for the cost 
of administration, which is estimated by City 
Manager O. E. Carr at about $15,000. 

Gastonia, N. C. Those managers who hear- 
kened to the plea of City Manager D. L. 
Struthers to bring our next 


Consideration 


se- 


convention to 
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North Carolina will read the following com- 
ment with especial interest. It is taken from 
a recent editorial on “Economical Government” 
printed in the Gastonia Daily Gazette. 
“Another feature of our form of government, 


particularly as it is administered, has been 
commented on very little but is a source of 
gratification to the city as a whole. We refer 


to the smoothness with which the wheels of 
the municipal machinery function at all times. 
All the details of managing the city are left 
in the hands of City Manager D. L. Struthers, 
who works in absolute harmony with the mayor 
and city council. 
of authority. practically taboo. 
Mayor Rankin his council much 
time to studying the city’s needs and these are 
freely and fully discussed at the semi-monthly 
council meetings. Manager Struthers has the 
city’s business at all times at the tip of his 
fingers—or rather the tip of his tongue 


There is never any conflict 
Politics is 


and devote 


and 
can answer any question arising in connection 
with the city’s affairs without hesitation. The 
fortunate both in its council 
and in its city manager.” 

Greensboro, N. C. The City of Greensboro 
has issued an attractive municipal book con- 
taining the consolidate building code. The code 
includes the building, the electrical, the plumb- 
ing, and the zoning ordinances. A folded zon- 
ing map is enclosed in a pocket at the end of 
the volume. 
duced a 


town is indeed 


City Manager Painter has pro- 
which, in arrangement, ty- 
pography, size, and general appearance might 
well be taken as a model for this class of pub 
lication. 

By action of the city council September 26 
has been set as the date of a special election 
to determine whether four of the seven coun- 
cilmen elected four months shall be re- 
for alleged failure to perform their 
duties in a proper manner. Such a recall elee- 
tion seems to be without precedent in North 
Carolina. 

Hickory, N. C. 
faces an embarrassing problem. 


code 


ago 
called 


City Manager H. L. Yoder 
The citizens 
have just defeated a proposed bond issue to 
pay for a change in the source of the city 
water-supply, and the city faces lawsuit pro- 
cedure if no change is made. 

Knoxville, Tenn. City Manager Charlton 
Karns in his budget message to the city coun 
cil summarizes the proposed budget increases 
and decreases by departments. 
is a decrease of nearly $190,000. 

Longview, Tex. An recently 
passed requires that all dances or public fune 


ordinance 
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tions in the city where the hosts charge an 
admission fee must secure a permit before the 
social activity begins. Unnecesary noise or 
boisterousness at such functions is a privilege 
not given by such a permit, however. 

Mangum, Okla. At a special election held 
on September 13, the people of Mangum gave 
a decisive vote of confidence to the existing 
administration by defeating certain propsed 
charter amendments which would have created 
a city commission of five men, each of whom 
would have headed a city department. By a 
similar vote the proposal to make the office of 
chief of police an elective one was defeated. 

In the course of the campaign, the present 
commission issued a signed statement effec- 
tively setting forth the accomplishments during 
the past year under City Manager H. M. Ren- 
ner. 

Marshall, Tex. The superintendents of the 
Street and Sanitary departments are allowed 
$25 a month for oil, gas, and upkeep on their 
private automobiles which they use on city 
business. 

Mason City, Iowa. City Manager P. F. Hop- 
kins has sent a promising member of his police 
force, Charles E. Van Horn, to attend a six- 
weeks’ course of training at the school main- 
tained by the police department at Detroit. 
On his return, Mr. Van Horn will be employed 
as an instructor on the local force. 

Miami, Fla. The municipal band, hired to 
play in daily concerts during the coming win- 
ter, is under contract for a season of 18 weeks 
beginning December 3 and will receive $42,300. 
This is $12,700 less than paid the band em- 
ployed last winter. 

Miami Beach, Fla. The reduced budget re- 
cently prepared by City Manager C. W. Ren- 
shaw, coupled with lower assessments, means 
a tax reduction of about 25% for the prop- 
erty owners of Miami Beach. Various new 
activities are contemplated, however, including 
the maintenance of a municipal golf course, 
planting and maintenance of city grounds, su- 
pervised recreation at the city parks, and part 
of the maintenance of the city library. 

Michigan City, Ind. The Michigan City News 
is running a series of articles explaining the 
various phases of the problems involved in 
the proposed Michigan City sanitary district. 

Milton, Pa. After a campaign to reduce 
Milton’s fifteen-man council to one of five men, 
the proposal was rejected by a vote of 705 to 
467. 

Muskogee, Okla. The city council has de- 
cided to call a special election to vote bonds 
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for a new municipal building to cost approxi- 
mately $300,000, and by the same ballot to 
select the site for the building. City Manager 
A. F. McGarr has been instructed to obtain 
options on several sites. 

Contracts have been awarded for the re- 
modeling work to be done on the Spaulding 
college building recently purchased by the city 
to house the new city hospital. 

Newport News, Va. The small-boat harbor. 
constructed by the City of Newport News 
about twelve years ago at a cost of $250,000, 
is paying its own way and earning a net profit 
of more than $4,000 a year, according to fig- 
ures compiled by City Manager J. C. Biggins. 

The city now is working on a plan for the 
systematic development of the harbor and 
hopes to bring new industries there from time 
to time, locating them on property owned and 
held by the city for this purpose—Newport 
(Va.) News. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y. Approximately $175,- 
000 worth of improvements to city streets will 
be carried out this fall and winter in an effort 
to relieve the unemployment 
Niagara Falls. 


situation in 


Desiring to discourage the practice of large 
trucks and street cars breaking into funeral 
processions, the council has recommended that 
the city manager instruct the undertakers to 
inform the police when funeral processions 
are scheduled and the line of march they 
are to take and that the police department 
be instructed to provide an escort to see that 
the line is not broken into. 


Norfolk, Va. The council has passed an or- 
dinance doing away with all existing standing 
committees and with the semi-monthly finan- 
cial sessions formerly held, although pro- 
vision was made for special executive sessions 
of the council to be held at the call of the 
mayor. 

Councilman Mayo strongly endorsed the 
trend towards conducting the city’s business in 
public session as opposed to the past practice 
of having everything before the council “cut 
and dried” behind closed doors. He declared 
that the council transacts the people’s business 
and that the voters have a right to know what 
is going on. 

City Manager I. Walke Truxtun completed 
two years of service at Norfolk on September 
1, and the Norfolk Pilot took occasion on that 
date to compliment Mr. Truxton on his fine 
record and to list many municipal accomplish- 
ments effected during the last two years. 
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ers laid with cement joints leak) has to 
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clude the ground water. 
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Representatives of several city departments 
were recently sent on tours of the principal 
cities of the country to make investigations of 
municipal practices there to determine where 
the methods employed in Norfolk can be im- 
proved upon. 

During the entire two years of his tenure 
as city manager, Mr. I. Walke Truxtun has 
made no public addresses on the subject of 





city government. Abandoning his policy of | 
formal silence, however, he recently appeared 
before the local Rotary club to deliver an ad- 
dress in which he discussed the purposes of 
the city administration and outlined the prin- 
ciples by which he has been and will be guided 
in making his official decisions. In an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Norfolk Pilot en- 
titled “Mr. Truxtun’s Platform,” the content 
of his address is made the subject of very fa- 
vorable comment. 

Okmulgee, Okla. Enthused over the effec- 
tiveness of the city-manager form of govern- 
ment in Oklahoma City, the Committee of 100 
which drafted the managerial 


- 





form charter, 
sponsored and put it over at the polls, is now 
turning its attention to a move for similar 
government of Oklahoma county, with a view 
to eventually extending it to all counties in the 
state. 

The committee believes that if the manager 
form of government is good for a city to take 
the place of a commission or board of alder- 
men, it is just as worthy to displace boards} 
f county commisioners, whose election is con- 
tingent upon the whims of politics. 

Rocky Mount, N. C. In a little 3 x 6 folder, 
dated July, 1927, City Manager H. G. Otis ex- 
tends greeting to the citizens of Rocky Mount, 
gives his office location and telephone num- 
ber, sets forth a consolidated balance sheet 
from the annual audit of the city books, and 


announces the rules governing the payment of 
bills for water, light, and gas. With charae- | 
teristic vim Mr. Otis assures his folks that 
“by working together we can make Rocky 
Mount the best little city in North Carolina.” 

The Rocky Telegram 
prints each month a summary by Manager Otis 
of the departmental reports for the preceding} 
month, thus giving the citizens a word picture 
of the work of each department. 

Rochester, N. Y. An ordinance to regulate 
the use of the municipal landing field is un 
der consideration. No person is to be per 
mitted to land or take off from this field with: | 
out a permit in writing from the Commissioner 
of Public Works. Such permits would bh 
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granted only under certain conditions. Planes 
must be licensed by the U. S. Dept. of Com- 
merce; each owner of a plane must file a lia- 
bility insurance in the sum of $25,000; and each 
pilot must hold a government license. The fee 
for landing permits is set at $5 a month, or 
$25 a year. 

San Angelo, Tex. Bonds totaling more than 
a million dollars were voted in San Angelo 
within a week’s time this spring as the final 
step of a five-year development program. An 
issue of $294,000 was voted for the construc- 
tion of a new courthouse. These bonds have 
been sold for $306,000 cash and work has 
started on the new building. 

A city hall and auditorium, costing $250,000, 
is included in the program. Four sub-fire sta- 
tions and equipment will cost $75,000. An in- 
cinerator costing $25,000 will be built and a 
like amount will be spent on a fire-alarm sys- 
tem. Included in the issue is $20,000 for sewer 
system expansions and $50,000 for the conver- 
sion of 6 per cent sewer-extension refunding 
warrants into 5 per cent bonds. 

The city’s one-fourth share in its paving 
program of 250 blocks will be covered by bonds 
of $355,000, making the city’s paving program 
one of nearly a million and a half dollars. 

South Pasadena, Calif. An increase in prop- 
erty valuations of more than $1,700,000 per- 
mitted a ten-cent cut in the local tax rate. 

The city revenues as estimated for the com- 
ing year include the following figures: city 
taxes, $147,000; business licenses, $5,000; dog 
licenses, $2,000; building inspection, $2,500; 
engineering department inspection fees, $1,000; 
street repairs, $2,000; police court fines and 
California Vehicle Act revenue, $12,500; other 
revenue, $1,260; franchise revenue, $3,000; in- 
terest on deposits, $2,500; several small items 
are also listed. 
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Stuart, Fla. At a recent election a special 
bond issue of $30,000 for a new municipal hos- 
pital was approved. The new hospital is to 
be built on the unit plan, whereby additions 
can be added as they are needed without re- 
modeling the original structure. 


Two Rivers, Wis. City manager Biehl is 
justly proud of the accomplishments of Two 
Rivers during the past year. A $150,000 pav- 
ing program is completed, as well as a new 
baseball diamond and recreation park, a new 
bascule bridge, three concrete tennis courts, 
extensive park improvements, and the dredg- 
ing of one of the rivers in order to give a 12- 
foot channel for lakecraft. Sewer and water 
lines costing about $90,000 are laid, and now a 
hospital committee is securing plans for a new 
municipal hospital to cost about $200,000. Two 
Rivers has a population of about 10,000. 

Watertown, N. Y. City Manager J. Walter 
Ackerman has decided against smoking in city 
offices, and his reasons are summed up in his 
letter to department heads: 


“Will the heads of departments and all city 
employees who are in offices that come in con- 
tact with the public please refrain from smok- 
ing during business hours. 

“It detracts from the appearance of the 
offices as well as giving the impression of too 
much leisure; it is also offensive to some peo- 
ple. In the offices of public corporations that 
do business with the public smoking is not 
allowed. 

“IT can see no valid reason for smoking in 
any of the public offices of the city.” 

West Palm Beach, Fla. The municipal ga- 
rage, declared the finest in Florida and built 
directly by the forces of the city, was re- 
cently put into use. It is a corrugated iron 
structure measuring 120 by 22 feet on a heavy 


concrete floor. It contains lockers and shower 
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1927 


baths for employees and large stock rooms for 
parts. A force of 19 care 
for the 997 pieces of city motor equipment at 
the new plant. 

Wichita, Kan. 
claim that going to 


spare men will 


Back in Atchison, Kan., they 
Wichita has their 
city manager, Bert C. Wells, an air- 
plane enthusiast 


made 
former 
in fact, that this man with 
a well-established reputation for being safe, 
level-headed, and conservative is actually on 
the brink: of purchasing an airplane for his 
own use. 

Winter Haven, Fla. Roy S. Gatens, former 
city manager of Winter Haven, has returned 
from a 3-months trip through South and Cen- 
tral America taken to recuperate from a break- 
down following his two and one-half years as 
reports his health 


city manager. Mr. Gatens 


regained. 











Cities Studying the Plan 




















Augusta, Ga. A bill providing for the city- 
manager plan in Augusta was taken up at the 
session of the general assembly at Atlanta on 
referendum 
upon by the 


July 25. The measure carries a 
voters in 
for March 


clause to be passed 


Augusta in an election scheduled 
15, 1928. 

Beloit, Wis. A local committee of 
men headed by Roger Kerwin as chairman, is 
investigating the possibilities of the city-man- 
ager plan as applied to the conditions in Be- 
loit. 


Breckenridge, Texas. 


business 


The city charter com- 
mission favors the city-manager form of gov- 
ernment, publicity campaign to 
insure the success of their charter. 

Charlotte, N. C. City Manager Dave Struth- 
ers of Gastonia spoke recently on the city- 


and plans a 


manager plan before the Kiwanis club. 

Council Bluffs, Ia. Some agitation for the 
city-manager plan of government is reported 
from Council Bluffs, but it seems to be merely 
a personal move to create a political job for 
its chief backer. 

Everett, Wash. Thomas H. Messer, city 
manager of Coronado, Calif., recently spoke 
to the Lions Club on the city-manager plan. 

Greenville, Texas. Speaking before the Ro- 
tary Club, Mayor Will Leslie and City Man- 
ager Jack Ellingston of Sherman discussed the 
mode of conduct and the advantages received 
from the inauguration of the city 
form of government. 


manager 
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Hastings, Fla. Many citizens of Hastings 
are reported as interested in the possibilities 
of the council-manager form of government 
as a move to secure a more efficient and econ- 
omical operation of city affairs. The present 
charter permits a change by popular vote 
without special act of the state legislature. 

It is believed that the rate of pay that will 
be received by the city clerk in the future 
would be more than enough to employ an ef- 
ficient manager. He is employed at a small 
salary and commissions on collections, ete. 
Since the addition of paving conditions, his 
commissions would run his pay up to a con- 
siderable sum, more than sufficient to employ 
a city manager. 

Holdenville, Okla. Certain residents who 
have lived in city-manager governed cities are 
agitating the plan for Holdenville, claiming 
that it would accelerate the growth and de- 
velopment of the community. 

Kansas City, Kansas. Paul McCue, local real 
estate dealer, is chairman of the Representa- 
tive Government league, a local organization 
endeavoring to bring about the adoption of 
the city-manager plan for Kansas City. In 
order to force a special election, the advo- 
cates of the change must get 25 per cent of 
the registered voters to sign the petition. 
This would require about 10,000 names. 

Knoxville, Tenn. The following paragraph 
from a letter received from the Knoxville 
Chamber of Commerce was recently published 
by the Citizens New Charter League of New 
Rochelle, N. Y.: 

“City government 
successful in Knoxville. 


manager wonderfully 
Politics replaced by 
More street work done at 
lower expenditure. New civic center and park 
established in uptown district. Real health 
department established. 


business efficiency. 


Modern accounting 
system shows daily condition of every depart- 
ment. Ten per cent of last year’s taxes re- 
funded to taxpayers. Police Department un- 
der civil service great improvement made in 
efficiency with practically no change in per- 
sonnel. Budget and sinking fund previously 
existed in theory only but are now realities. 
No city in America has better government 
than Knoxville.” 

Lamesa, Texas. At the close of a talk by 
Judge Carl Rountree before the Luncheon Club 
on the advantages of the city-manager plan 
for Lamesa, the appointment of a special com- 
mittee to study city manager charters and to 
make recommendations was authorized by the 
members. 
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R ECENTLY the water department of 
a city tested a Tropic meter with 
oil-enclosed intermediate train. The test 
consisted of measuring, it is said, 1,500,- 
000 cu. ft. of water, or about 11,250,000 
gallons without a stop. That equals about 
100 years of average service for a do- 
mestic meter. 

After the test was completed, the meter 
was inspected and found to be in excel- 
lent condition. The oil still covered all 
rears and pinions, thus protecting against 
undue wear or corrosive action. 
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MATHEWS 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Of.) 


FIRE 
HYDRANTS 


Gate Valves 
Cast Iron Pipe 
Fittings 


Manufactured 
and shipped 
from 
ONE PLANT 
by 


R. D. WOOD & CO. 
Phila., U. S. A. 
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National Cast Iron Pipe Co. 


Western Sales Office 
603-604 Land Bank Building, 
KANSAS CITy, Mo. 


Manufacturers of Sand Cast and de 


Lavaud Centrifugally Cast, Cast Iron 


PIPE 


Flange Pipe, Flange 


and Special Castings. 
Convenience in getting 
quick delivery, 


stocks are carried at 


General Office and Foundries 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
Other Sales Offices 


Dallas, Texas 
Bismarck, N. D 


Lake City, Utah 
Angeles, Calif 
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Medina, Ohio. The Kiwanis Club has ap. 
pointed a committee to look into the feasa- 
bility of the city-manager form of government 
for Medina. Mr. N. O. Fuller is the chairman, 

Milwaukee, Wis. The Janesville chapter of 
the American Institute of Banking is to de- 
bate the Milwaukee chapter on the subject: 
“Resolved: That Cities of over 50,000 popu- 
lation should have a city-manager form of 
government.” 

New Rochelle, N. Y. The local Citizens New 
Charter league, cniinniand a few months ago, 
is gratified at the recent action of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Republican party in 
passing a resolution calling on the city coun- 
cil to submit the question of the city-manager 
form of government to the people of New 
Rochelle. 

Newark, N. J. A campaign for a change to 
the cman plan of government has been 
initiated by the local chamber of commerce as 
the result of a recent 948 to 186 vote by its 
membership favorable to the change. It is 
planned not to attempt a referendum election 
until February, 1929, rather than to reject the 
issue into presidential-year politics. 

Pampa, Texas. E. V. Spence, city manager 
of San Angelo, Texas, recently talked to the 
business men of Pampa on the city-manager 
form of government. There seems to be con- 
siderable local sentiment favorable to the plan. 

Park Hills, N. Y. Citizens of the Township 
of Park Hills in Kenton County are consider- 
ing the advisability of adoptng the council- 
manager form of city government, and it is 
expected that the proposition will soon be 
placed before them for popular vote 

Pikeville, Ky. The local Kiwanis Club has 


gone on record in favor of the city-manager 
plan of government for Pikeville, and a com- 
mittee has been appointed to outline a local 


campaign. 
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Allis-Chalmers Rotary Converters are made in vari- 


ous capacities from 100 kw. up, and are adapted to 
various kinds of municipal and railway service, in- 
dustrial service, mines, steel mills and many other in- 


stallations. 


Evidence of their superior design and workmanship 


is found in years of constant service performed. 


Send for Bulletin 


CHALMERS MANUFACTURING(O. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. U.S.A. 
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Rochester, N. Y. George B. Snell, campaign 
manager of the local City Manager league, 
states that the aim of the league is to bring 
out the greatest primary vote on September 
20 ever seen in Rochester. A letter has been 
sent to every league member calling atten- 
tion to the date of the primary election and 
enclosing a sample ballot on which the candi- 
dates approved by the City Manager league 
are indicated by appropriate “X’s.” The 
League is keeping interest alive by well-at- 
tended and enthusiastic mass meetings. Four- 
teen billboards carry the slogan “Beat Hotch- 
kiss” in huge letters, under which is printed: 
“Give the charter a chance by voting for City 
Manager League candidates at Republican 
primaries, September 20.” 

Springdale, Pa. The local chamber of com- 
merce has gone on record as heartily endors- 
ing the city-manager plan of government. In 
an advertisement, recently published, it 
forth the savings that have been effected else- 
where through the functioning of the manager 
plan. 

Stephenville, 


sets 


Texas. The editor of the Ste- 
phenville Tribune claims he is not alone in the 
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belief that Stephenville ought to have the 
council-manager plan of government. 
Toledo, Ohio. The local City-Manager Plan 


association recently met to ratify the group 
of men and women re-elected by its special 
nominations committee as its choice for mem- 


bers of the new charter commission to be 
elected November 8, and to plan the circula- 
tion of the petitions which require 1,200 sig- 
natures. 

Frank S. Ellsworth, publicity 


the local chamber of commerce, 


director for 
attended the 
annual convention at Dubuque as a disinter- 
ested and impartial observer, and his news let- 
ters were printed in the Toledo papers. 

Utica, N. Y. Petitions favoring the city- 
manager form of government are reported to 
have been circulated in Utica, in a 
have the proposal submitted at the 
election. If adopted, the administration 
would go into effect in 1930. A similar pro- 
posal was voted on in Utica some 
and defeated. 

Valparaiso, Ind. The 
merce is investigating the cit 
of government. 


move to 
coming 
new 


years ago 


local chamber of com- 


vy-manager plan 
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The scope of the Stewart line meets every munici- 
Forty years of honest fence 
building give Stewart Fences the quality which 
makes them substantial, 
For permanence and sound value, Stewart Fence 
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FOR ALL 250 Stewart Block. 
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THE STEWART IRON Works Co., INC. 
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Authors of 
Simplified Accounting 
for 
ond Diiahies Governmental Units 
Certified Public Accountants Ask for a free copy of this labor 
Specializing in saving system of accounting. A 
Governmental Audits and Svstems request involves no obligation of 


228 North La Salle Street any kind. 
Chicago, Illinois 








EQUALIZATION OF REAL ESTATE ASSESSMENTS 
BY SOMERS SYSTEM METHODS 


Expert services to Taxation Officials of States, Counties and Cities at reasonable cost. 


We have just published a 315-page book, “The Science and Practice of Urban Land 
Valuation,” by Walter W. Pollock and Karl W. H. Scholz; price $5.00 postpaid. 


THE MANUFACTURERS’ APPRAISAL COMPANY 
4021 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Also at New York, Boston, Springfield (Mass.), Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Pittsburgh, St. Louis, and Atlanta. 








BUFFALO-SPRINGFIELD 











—ROLLERS— 


STEAM and MOTOR 


TANDEM and THREE WHEEL 


Sizes 2’, to 18 Tons 


A fressure Scarifier Should be Attached to Every 
Three-Wheel Roller 


INQUIRIES INVITED 


The Buffalo Springfield Roller Co. [F saagr 
Springfield.Ohio. oy 
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Cities of 29 


states are now using 
our cleaner with satisfaction. It is 
dependable, economical, and easy to 
operate. It will at times save its cost 
on one job. Send for book describing 
our Cleaner; also free samples of 
sewer rods. 
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Westerville, Ohio. Westerville’s enviable 
financial status is featured in an article which 
recently appeared in the Kansas City Kansan, 
and carried a cut of L. G. Whitney as “the 
city manager who has _ helped Westerville 
achieve financial independence.” 

Woodward, Okla. Immediate change to the 
city-manager form of city government is pro- 
posed by a committee of local business men 
headed by B. R. Thomas. Two well-attended 
meetings held by the committee indicate an 
active local interest in the proposal. 




















New Appointments | 








Clarksburg, W. Va. Dr. R. L. Osborn, for- 
mer city health officer of Clarksburg, was ap- 
pointed city manager on August 23 to 
ceed George L. Coyle. Dr. Osborn is a na- 
tive of Clarksburg and has served as health 
officer nearly six years. His salary is $6,000. 

Miami, Fla. Welton A. 
on August 18 as city manager of Miami, 
Florida, at a salary of $7,200, to succeed Frank 
H. Wharton, who resigned several weeks be- 
fore. Dr. A. W. Ziebold served as acting city 
manager in the interim. 

Mr. Snow, born in 1891, graduated from 
Mass. Institute of Technology in 1914 in 
Mechanical Engineering. He served during 
the war as captain of field artillery, and the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. as engineer 
before and after his military service. Since 
1921, he has member of the firm of 
Sandquist and Snow, building contractors and 


Suc- 


Snow was chosen 


been a 


consulting engineers. 

South Pasadena, Calif. O. S. Roen was ap- 
pointed city manager of South Pasadena, ef- 
fective October 1, 1927, at a salary of $4,800. 
Mr. Roen was selected from a field of 47 ap- 
plicants. He is about 36 years old, and has a 
record of engineering and business success in 
Ontario, Calif., where he served the city in a 
similar capacity for about six years. 











Elections 














Albion, Michigan. The city council has set 


Tuesday, November 8, as the time for a spe- 


cial election to vote upon a proposition to do 
away with the 


city-manager form of govern- 


ment. 
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} 
Expert Advice is | 


Fase | Consulting Engineers | “S:.ccc’ | 








CUTHBERT E. REEVES 


Valuation Engineer 
Investigations and Reports upon Assessments and Assessment Standardization 
Valuations for All Municipal Purposes 


LIBERTY BANK BLDG., BUFFALO, N. Y. 











METCALF 6 EDDY FULLER &% McCLINTOCK 
a Engineers 
Harrison P. Eddy John P. Wentworth 
NN ell a de 
Frenk A. Marston E. Sherman Chase NEW YORK, 170 Broadway 


Water, Sewage, Drainage, Refuse and Industria! 
Wastes Problems Laboratory 


Philadelphia, Pa. Kansas City, Mo. 
“1s 3° Pennsylvania Bldg., Walsix Bidg., 
Statler Building Boston 15th and Chestnut Streets 600 Walnut Street 

















Nicholas S. Hill, Jr. 


Consulting Engineer 


Water Supply — Sewage Disposal Hydraulic Developments 


Chemica! and Biological Laboratories 
NEW YORK CITY, 112 East 19th St 








C. A. BINGHAM 


Past President, City Managers Association; Member, 
American Society Civil Engineers 


Twenty-five years as city official. Last twelve as city manager in 
Massachusetts, New York, Ohio and Florida. 


Now open for engagements as consultant on city manager government. 
Advisor to city commissions, city managers, and civic organizations 
on governmental surveys and city manager campaigns. 


825 COMEAU BLDG. West PALM BEACH, FLA. 
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Elevated Tanks 
Standpipes 
Boilers 


There is a COLE Tank 
for every purpose 
R. D. COLE MFG. CO 
Est. 1854 
NEWNAN, GA. 














MS WANE “ASTRON PIPE 


BIRMINGHAM 
PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO McWane 


BALLAS Pre-Calked Joint 

Cast Iron Pipe can 
be laid 3 times as 
fast for % the labor. 



















Sizes 1%4 thru 
8 inches. 























Lynchburg Foundry Company 
Lynchburg, Va. 


Manufacturers of 


Cast Iron Bell and Spigot Water and 


Gas Pipe and Fittings 
Flanged Pipe — Flanged Fittings 














HANLINE BROS. 


@ i A 
DRIES IN SIX MINUTES 
to a hard, pure white, semi-gloss finish that is 
vil and waterproof 


Write for 


HANLINE BROS. 
Baltimore, Md. Established 1848 
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Auburn, N. Y. The citizens at a recent ref. 


erendum voted to retain the city-manager 
form of government. 
Brooksville, Fla. At a recent election the 


voters by a small margin rejected a new char- 
ter providing for the city-manager form of 
government. 

Gainesville, Fla. The first council under the 
city-manager plan was elected September 20, 
An exceptionally large vote was polled. The 
new charter became effective at the meeting 
of the new council held the next day. 

Knoxville, Tenn. A sweeping victory for the 
citizens ticket pledged to the support of the 
city-manager form of government was in- 
dicated by the election returns on September 
10. 

Lethbridge, Alberta. An election is to be 
held at Lethbridge on October 7 regarding the 
local adoption of the council-manager form 
of government. 

Long Beach, N. Y. A proposal to adopt the 
city-manager form of government was de- 
feated at a recent election by a vote of 1,063 
to 133. 

Warren, Ohio. The new city-manager char- 
ter was rejected at the special election held 
September 15 by a vote of 2,623 to 1,567. The 
new charter was supported by the chamber 
of commerce and bitterly opposed by the la- 
boring class which made much capital out of 
claim that the plan was undemocratic and 
placed the governing power into the hands of 
a professional governing clique. 


>. 
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The Buyer’s Code 

(1) Buying is a Science. 

(2) Profits are saved through wise buying. 

(3) Spending money judiciously is a harder 
task than the acquisition of it. 

(4) There is no surer way of losing money 
than by buying on price alone. 

(5) Pay the price for the quality 
purchased and get the highest quality for the 
price paid. 

(6) Have the right goods, in the right 
ouantity, in the right place at the right time, 
and accomplish this with the smallest outlay 
of money consistent with good business prac- 
tice. 

(7) Get the 
chasing dollars. 


lowest 


most for the company’s pur- 


(8) Purchasing contemplates proper use and 
conservation of materials as well as the actual 
purchasing of them. 

D. J. Gol The 


smith in Purchasing Agent. 
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